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he ferman- Lena A greement 


HE YEAR 1953 may be called “the 
| ee of restitution.” On March 18, 

1953, Germany ratified through her 
parliamentary body, the Bundestag, an 
agreement concluded by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany with Israel and the 
Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
Against Germany, a private body formed 
by 22 Jewish world organizations. The 
Conference was founded in October 1951 
for the sole purpose to conduct restitution 
negotiations with Germany. 

Besides ratifying the German-Israeli 
Agreement under which Germany obli- 
gated herself to pay Israel over a period 
of twelve to fourteen years an amount of 
$715 million in kind and to the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims during approx- 
imately the same period an amount of 
$107 million, the Bundestag approved on 
July 29, 1953, an indemnification law in 
favor of individuals, the financial obliga- 
tions of which are estimated at a further 
one billion dollars. A third law will be 
submitted to the second Bundestag 
regulating individual restitution claims, 
amounting to $375 million. 

Many people have raised the question 
of how the Luxemburg Agreement came 
about. What was the driving force behind 
it? Can one conclude from the fact that 
238 of a total of 401 members of the 
Bundestag voted for ratification that the 
German people is morally rehabilitated? 
Can one conclude from the fact that in the 
year 1953 two most important laws in 
connection with restitution were enacted 
that a change of the German mind, of the 
German character has taken place? Do the 
Germans reject all the evils and their 
perpetrators which these laws want to 
repair? 
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By KURT R. GROSSMANN 


In spite of the high statesmanship of 
German political leaders in promoting 
these measures it cannot be said that their 
adoption reflects the minds of the majority 
of the German people, and even Mr. 
Adenauer’s attitude appears awkward 
when we realize that on the occasion of 
his visit in the USA, he apparently moved 
the U. S. Government to grant clemency 
to many of the 400 war criminals still in 
U. S. custody. 


The necessity of restitution and indem- 
nification for the Nazi victims was raised 
early by various Allied pronouncements. 
The first Allied statement on the principle 
of, restitution and indemnification was 
made in London on Jan. 5, 1943, when the 
delegates of eighteen Allied governments 
issued a declaration announcing that they 
would reserve “all their rights to declare 
invalid any transfers of or dealings with 
property rights and interest situated in 
the territories which have come under the 
occupation or control” of the Nazis. 

After the war the main interest of the 
survivors of the dreadful Nazi persecution 
centered around two problems: (a) the 
internal restitution of identifiable property 
and (b) compensation for loss of liberty, 
life, and profession. 

The magnitude and complexity of this 
question were increased by the fact that . 
considerable property which had belonged 
to approximately 190,000 murdered Ger- 
man Jews, remained unclaimed because 
no heir or rightful claimant had survived. 
The U. S. Military Government, which 
from 1945 to 1949 became the highest 
legal authority in that part of Germany 
occupied by the United States, appointed 
in 1947 the Jewish Restitution Successor 
Organization (JRSO)—formed by impor- 
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tant Jewish organizations in USA—which 
succeeded to heirless and unclaimed prop- 
erty. From November 10, 1947, to June 30, 
1953, JRSO received 102,072 individual 
cases from an established Central Filing 
Agency, to which Jewish property had to 
be reported by all Germans who had ac- 
quired such. 63,892 cases were disposed of, 
while 38,181 cases were still pending. 
Translated into figures JRSO received for 
heirless Jewish property in Germany 
60,266,654 DM, approximately $15 million, 
which JRSO used for relief and rehabilita- 
tion purposes. In the British zone the 
functions of JRSO are conducted by the 
Jewish Trust Corporation, which operates 
under similar circumstances. 


Neither the Allied Powers nor the Ger- 
man lawmakers had ever seriously 
broached the question of a global restitu- 
tion payment to the Jews or to Israel, 
though moral reasons to demand such a 
payment were abundant. The Nazis had 
persecuted the Jews, slaughtered them by 
organized means; the generally accepted 
figure of six million murdered Jews was 
publicly put on record by the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal in Nuremberg. 
The Jewish property which had been de- 
stroyed, seized and stolen in Germany 
alone was estimated at 8 to 10 billion 
marks. The Jewish property outside of 
Germany, in Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc., 
is estimated at 8 billion dollars. The value 
of the Jewish community property, com- 
munity buildings, schools, hospitals, syna- 
gogues, libraries, etc. runs into hundreds 
of million dollars, not to mention the cul- 
tural and creative values, which never 
can be expressed in figures. 


Compared to these property losses the 
amounts restituted to individuals for their 
property in Germany amounting to 862 
million D-marks as per June 30, 1953, and 
the indemnification payments in about 
57,000 cases amounting to more than 206 
million D-marks (in the U. S. zone of 
Germany) are small amounts indeed, in 
comparison with the magnitude of loss of 
property, liberty, and life. 
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The demand for a global settlement was 
raised early by Jewish representatives. 
Dr. Nahum Goldmann, Chairman of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine and Presi- 
dent of the World Jewish Congress, spoke 
out on this issue in Baltimore as early as 
1941. In a letter dated September 20, 1945, 
addressed to the Four Big Powers, the 
late Dr. Chaim Weizmann expressed the 
position of the Jewish Agency: 

The first declaration of war by Germany (and 
subsequently by her associates) was made 
against the Jewish people. Its aim was not 
conquest and enslavement, but the complete 
physical extermination of the Jews, the utter 
destruction of their spiritual and religious herit- 
age, and the confiscation of all their material 
possessions. In executing their declaration of 
war, Germany and her associates murdered 
some six million Jews, destroyed all communal 
institutions wherever their authority extended, 
stole all their treasures on which they. could 
lay their hands. . . The mass murders, the human 
suffering, the annihilation of spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and creative forces are probably without 
parallel in the history of mankind. 


Weizmann stressed in his letter the 
great moral implications of the problem 
by stating: 

The specific claim on behalf of the Jewish 
people is put forward, the moral obligation rest- 
ing upon the United Nations using their best 
endeavors to solve the problems created by 
Germany’s war of aggression, one of which is 
the Jewish problem as it presents itself today 
in large parts of Europe. 


It took six years until this idea was put 
into form, though during these six years 
the whole complex problem of restitution 
and indemnification had been the concern 
of the occupation authorities, the German 
Laender governments which, after 1945, 
came into being and, of course, the Jewish 
and non-Jewish organizations represent- 
ing the interests of the persecutees. 

Since the German Federal Republic 
adopted an overall indemnification law 
only at its session of July 29, 1953, many 
claims could not be made under the exist- 
ing often contradictory legislation of the 
Laender, which caused the State of Israel 
(after 1945 Israel had accepted the bulk 
of the persecutees who had survived) to 
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address its demands concerning restitution 
and indemnification to the Four Powers. 
While in its note on this subject dated 
Jan. 16, 1951, Israel discussed various 
shortcomings of the legislation, a second 
note of March 12, 1951, raised concretely 
the basis for Jewish global demands 
against Germany, which approximately 
two years later led to the adoption of the 
German-Israeli Agreement. In this note 
the Israel Government stated: 

The amount to be claimed must be related, on 
the one hand to the losses suffered by the Jewish 
people at the hands of the Germans and on the 
other, to the financial cost involved in the 
rehabilitation in Israel of those who escaped or 
survived the Nazi regime. . . Israel can base its 
claim only on the expenditure in the connection 
with the resettlement of the Jewish emigrants 
from the countries formerly under the Nazi 
control. Their number is estimated at about 
500,000 which would involve an overall expendi- 
ture of one and a half billion dollars. . . This 
figure corresponds to the value of exports from 
Western Germany alone in 1950, which, in view 
of Germany’s economic recovery is likely to 
increase considerably during 1951. 


Israel’s notes were answered with sym- 
pathy and understanding by the three 
Western Powers while until today the 
Soviet Union has not replied to Israel’s 
note of January 16, 1951, nor has the 
German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many) taken any step in the field of 
restitution or indemnification, not to speak 
of a global settlement with Israel or the 
Jewish organizations. 


The Western Powers however did not 
intervene as suggested in Israel’s note of 
March 12, 1951. This attitude was dictated 
among other reasons by competitive in- 
terests of the Allies as e.g., the interest 
that Germany should become a member 
of the European Defense Community and 
the negotiations on the General Agree- 
ment, which for the time being had to 
replace a peace treaty in view of the 
East-West tensions. 

The leading figures in the Jewish camp 
had to decide whether they wanted to 
conduct direct negotiations with Germany 
in spite of the emotional opposition to 
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such direct talks by a strong minority of 
Jews, especially in Israel. The Jewish 
contention, best expressed by Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann, was that it would be immoral 
to leave the loot of the Nazis to the Ger- 
mans. This rational logical thinking was 
opposed by Jewish emotionalists, who 
reacted violently announcing that it would 
be a shame to trade with “the murderers 
of the Jewish people.” 

When in 1949 the Federal Republic of 

Germany was founded, its first Chancellor 
Dr. Adenauer, became aware that at least 
an attempt should be made to repair by 
financial means the physical and spiritual 
destruction of one third of the Jewish 
people. Earlier the leader of the German 
opposition, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, had 
expressed similar thoughts. The feeling 
against any direct dealings with the Ger- 
mans ran very high among the Jews at 
that early stage. No responsible Jewish 
leader would have dared to touch this 
burning problem. 
- At various times the first German Bun- 
destag debated the problem of restitution 
and indemnification but as far as legal 
implementation was concerned it moved 
very slowly. Interestingly enough, on 
Feb. 22, 1951, Professor Carlo Schmid of 
the Social Democratic Party was the first 
German to suggest that Israel should in 
one way or the other become the legal 
successor of all heirless restitution and 
indemnification claims. 

Israel’s interest in this problem was 
dictated by her urgent need to solve her 
tense economic situation. This young 
country of roughly 8,000 square miles, 
which depends on the import of most of 
her consumer goods, had accepted 707,650 
new immigrants from its founding until 
December 31, 1952. More than 500,000 of 
the nearly one-and-a-half million Jews 
living now in Israel were Nazi perse- 
cutees, whose rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment had cost the state $2,500 to $3,000 
per capita. 

During the year 1951 it became more 
and more evident that direct talks be- 
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tween Jews and Germans would become 
necessary if the restitution and indemni- 
fication problem were to be settled at all. 
“Our direct talks involved something 
elementary—the recovery at least in part 
of the Jewish property and the issue of 
some moral amends by Germany,” de- 
clared Dr. Goldmann when Dropsie Col- 
lege of Philadelphia conferred on him an 
honorary doctor’s degree for the part he 
had played in the conclusion of the Ger- 
man-Israeli Agreement. 

By coincidence, in August 1951 some of 
the moral forces of Germany entered the 
scene under the leadership of Erich Lueth 
and Rudolf Kuestermeier, the first direc- 
tor of the Press Office of the Free City of 
Hamburg, the other, one of the leading 
German journalists; a “Peace with Israel” 
movement was inaugurated which repre- 
sented important cultural sections of the 
Germans, though definitely a minority. 

If Germany was really willing to enter 
into direct negotiations with the Jews, one 
of the prerequisites was an official commit- 
ment of the Government and members of 
the Bundestag. This occasion arose after 
the Jewish holidays of 1951 when on 
September 27 Dr. Konrad Adenauer made 
a statement on the Jewish question in the 
Bundestag, which found a favorable echo 
in the whole world. In this statement Dr. 
Adenauer said: 

Unspeakable crimes were perpetrated in the 
name of the German people which impose on 
them the obligation to make moral and material 
amends, both as regards the individual damage 
the Jews have suffered and as regards Jewish 
property for which there are no longer individual 
claimants. In this respect, first steps have already 
been taken but much remains to be done. The 
Federal Government will see to it that the resti- 
tution legislation is rapidly completed and that 
it is justly implemented. Part of the Jewish 


property which could be identified has been 
restituted. 


Adenauer’s statement was supported by 
all the parties, whose members rose from 
their seats in memory of the victims of 
the Nazi slaughter. John McCloy, then 
U. S. High Commissioner in Germany, 
who had shown a continuous personal 
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interest in the German-Jewish problem, 
whose solution he once described as “a 
test case for German democracy,” sent a 
telegram of congratulation to Chancellor 
Dr. Adenauer. The London Times and the 
New York Times, the Manchester Guard- 
ian, the N. Y. Herald Tribune, recognized 
that Adenauer’s statement expressed the 
idea of collective restitution and opened 
the way for practical discussions between 
Germans and Jews. 


The reaction among the Jews was cau- 
tious. The Israeli Government said that 
the Chancellor’s declaration appeared to 
represent an attempt on the part of the 
Germans “at least to face this grave issue 
and to initiate some measure of moral 
and material reparation to the Jewish 
people.” Dr. Nahum Goldmann, who be- 
came the main negotiator noted Aden- 
auer’s statement “with satisfaction,” as a 
way for preparing the only restitution 
“which it is still in human power to make.” 

The vehement reaction by the extrem- 
ists in Israel proved that those interested 
in a successful solution of this matter had 
to move slowly. Leading Hebrew writers 
and poets launched bitter protests and the 
Mayor of Tel Aviv, Israel Rokach, even 
threatened a hunger strike if the govern- 
ment should dare to enter into direct 
negotiations with the Germans. The 
strongest opposition came from the He- 
ruth party led by Menachem Beigun. 

While these emotional outbursts were 
going on, two major events took place. 
At the end of October 1951 representatives 
of more than twenty leading Jewish world 
organizations met in New York and 
founded the Conference on Jewish Ma- 
terial Claims Against Germany in order 
to represent the demands of the Jews 
living outside of Israel, though they recog- 
nized the priority of Israel’s claims. At this 
conference Dr. Nahum Goldmann was 
elected president of this newly founded 
body. The second important event was 
the first meeting of Dr. Goldmann with 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer on December 6, 
1951. Dr. Adenauer in a letter to Dr. 
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Goldmann recognized Israel’s claim of one 
billion dollars as a justified basis for all 
future negotiations. (This figure was 
based on the integration costs for 500,000 
persecutees Israel had accepted totaling 
$1,500,000,000, of which Western Germany 
should pay $1 billion.) This Adenauer 
letter made it possible for the Israel Gov- 
ernment to go before Israel’s Parliament 
and obtain, over violent protests, author- 
ization for direct negotiations with the 
Germans. Five days later on January 20, 
1952, the Conference on Jewish Material 
Claims in New York made an analogous 
decision. 


The first conference between represent- 
atives of the state of Israel, the Confer- 
ence, and the Western German Republic 
started on March 21, 1952, at The Hague, 
but was overshadowed by the London 
debt conference taking place at the sarne 
time, which had as its goal the settlement 
of the substantial German pre-war debts. 
The first conference ended without any 
results on April 9, 1952, except that the 
German delegation led by Professor Franz 
Boehm of the Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
University in Frankfurt, Main, recognized 
Israel’s claim in the amount of DM 3 
billion for integration of 500,000 Jewish 
Nazi victims. There was no German offer 
to pay and though the Jewish side was 
most disappointed the last word of the 
Germans was that only after reopening 
of the debt negotiations in London a con- 
crete answer to the Israel demands could 
be made. 


In retrospect it appears that among the 
German government a powerful opposi- 
tion against global payments to Israel had 
developed which was led by Germany’s 
Finance Minister, Dr. Fritz Schaeffer, a 
Bavarian, who in Hitler’s early days had 
shown much sympathy for the “leader.” 
Schaeffer, and with him Dr. Hermann 
Abs, an influential German industrialist, 
who led the German delegation at the 
London debt conference, was opposed to 
substantial payments to Israel on a long 
range basis. Both rejected any possibility 
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of transfer of hard currency (dollars) to 
Israel, demanded that Israel should stand 
in line with the other creditors (in Lon- 
don) and maintained that the demands 
could be satisfied only within general 
debt settlement. These arguments were 
rejected not only by the Israelis, who 
considered that their financial claims were 
based upon purely moral grounds as had 
been recognized by Dr. Adenauer. It is 
to the credit of the Germans that Profes- 
sor Franz Boehm and his deputy, Dr. 
Otto Kuester, shared this opinion. In May 
1952 an open crisis led to the resignation 
of Kuester and to an offer of resignation 
by Boehm, which he abandoned only after 
the West German Government accepted 
his plan to pay to Israel an amount of DM 
3 billion in kind. 

The main features of the Boehm Plan, 
embodied in the Luxemburg Agreement, 
were worked out in May and June, 1952, 
by Dr. Nahum Goldmann and Dr. Felix 
Shinnar, the able leader of the Israel 
delegation. After the Germans, had made 
a concrete offer on June 17 to pay three 
billion D-marks in kind, the stage was set 
for the second Hague conference, which 
had smoother sailing. The result of this 
conference was the Luxemburg Agree- 
ment (signed on September 10, 1953, in 
the capital of the tiny Duchy of Luxem- 
burg) consisting of seventeen articles by 
which Germany assumed the obligation 
to pay to Israel over a period of twelve 
to fourteen years an amount of DM 3 
billion equal to $715 million, and an 
amount of $107 million to the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims through the 
intermediary of Israel for the purpose of 
relief and rehabilitation of Jews outside 
Israel. Germany also promised to initiate 
the badly needed unified indemnification 
and restitution legislation, of which one 
part—namely the indemnification law— 
has been implemented. 

This trend of events should not be 
interpreted as meaning that German pub- 
lic opinion at large was in favor of the 
German-lIsraeli agreement and the indem- 
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nification of the Jews. During the period 
under discussion two studies by the U. S. 
High Commissioner were published which 
have a special bearing on this question. 
When a cross section of Germans was 
asked if Jews and some other groups 
should get help and which of these groups 
would have the greatest right the follow- 
ing answers developed: December 1951 
96 per cent of the people questioned were 
of the opinion that in the first place war 
widows and orphans should receive help; 
93 per cent were in favor of help for 
people who had suffered damage through 
bombing; 90 per cent were in favor of 
refugees and expellees; 73 per cent were 
in favor of relatives of people executed 
because of participation in the attempt on 
Hitler’s life on July 20, 1944; and—in 
last place—68 per cent were in favor of 
helping Jews who suffered through the 
Third Reich and war. 


The figure of 68 per cent must be 
analyzed a bit further because though it 
is true that a majority were in favor of 
help to the Jews, 21 per cent were out- 
rightly opposed to any help to the Jews, 
11 per cent said they did not know 
whether Jews should receive help, and 
of the 68 per cent 17 per cent said that 
the Jews had the least right to receive 
help. 

One year later a new study on the 
same subject was published by HICOG 
(High Commissioner for Germany). The 
trend had not changed decisively but still 
the situation had improved somewhat. 
Forty-nine per cent of those questioned 
thought that the Bundestag should reject 
the Bonn-Israel agreement, while 26 per 
cent thought that the Bundestag should 
accept the agreement. Twenty-five per 
cent pretended to have no opinion. How- 
ever, when the people were told that the 
Arab League had threatened to break off 
trade relations with Germany 12 per cent 
took the position that the restitution 
agreement should be preferred. In 1951 


only 2 per cent gave Jewish claims first 
priority. 
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The Arab League protested vehemently 
against the ratification of the German- 
Israeli agreement and during the months 
of October 1952 to February 1953 it was 
most uncertain whether the Germans 
would go through with the agreement 
in view of the Arab pressure, which of 
course considerably strengthened the 
inner-German opposition. 


Various Arab delegations visited Ger- 
many and especially in November-Decem- 
ber, 1952, made a decisive impression on 
the Germans, especially by their threat 
of a boycott if the Germans should dare 
to ratify the agreement with Israel. The 
Arabs argued that Germany had no obli- 
gation whatsoever to pay any amount to 
Israel since the persecution of the Jews 
took place at a time when no State of 
Israel existed. Furthermore, no diplomatic 
relations between Germany and Israel 
existed. Germans willing to go ahead with 
their “sacred obligation to the Jews” 
countered that in starting the negotiations 
with Israel, the Federal Government had 
recognized the State of Israel de facto. 
Another among the many arguments used 
was that the delivery of German goods 
would strengthen Israel’s war potential; 
this was untrue since the German goods 
can be used only for the development of 
Israel’s economic reconstruction. As far 
as the Arab argument of the traditional 
German-Arab friendship was concerned, 
many Germans reminded the Arabs that 
this friendship was strongest when Hitler 
ruled Germany and the Grand Mufti was 
his de facto ally who even received finan- 
cial help from Hitler’s treasury. 


The Germans nevertheless tried to ap- 
pease the Arabs and various trade dele- 
gations went to Cairo. Only when the 
Arabs overreached themselves in Febru- 
ary 1953 by demanding a long range credit 
of DM 3,450,000,000 (exactly the amount 
which Israel and the Conference will re- 
ceive from Germany) the majority of 
German politicians and newspapers re- 
jected such “restitution for restitution,” 
and, finally, the mechanism for ratification 
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of the agreement was set in motion. It 
must be emphasized however that with- 
out the steadfastness of the Social Demo- 
crats and their devotion to the moral 
principle of restitution Adenauer’s plan 
would have failed miserably. Of 358 mem- 
bers of the Bundestag present on March 18 
238 voted yes, 34 no, and 86 abstained. 
Only 105 of Adenauer’s own coalition 
voted in the affirmative, while 14 voted 
negatively and 68 abstained. The oppo- 
sition with 133 YES-votes saved the day. 


When Adenauer visited the United 
States only a few weeks later, he de- 
clared: “I believe that the treaty with 
Israel, which was ratified by the Bundes- 
tag with such an overwhelming majority 
reflects the strongest denial of the spirit 
of National Socialism. This attempt at 
restitution was taken as a moral obligation 
by all the German people and it has been 
taken extremely seriously. We fully 
realize that those crimes committed by 
the Hitler regime cannot be undone, nor 
can the resultant suffering be reversed, 
no matter how high the financial compen- 
sation. But we have voluntarily gone be- 
yond a moral obligation by making a 
legal contract.” 


The German-Israeli Agreement in many 
respects is international law without 
precedent. Professor Franz Boehm, called 
it “Neuland in the realm of international 
law.” As far as the literature testifies, it 
is the first time that a country voluntarily 
has converted into a legal contract the 
moral obligation to make global compen- 
sation to a persecuted minority. Not only 
will Israel receive 3 billion D marks in 
kind (thereby Germany will become 
Israel’s first and largest provider), but 
Germany has made a legal contract with 
private Jewish organizations recognizing 
the Jews as a special unit. All these acts 
can have a wholesome influence on the 
future relations between Germans and 
Jews. The Jewish leaders have repeatedly 
declared (and Dr. Adenauer as well as 
the Social Democratic opposition agree) 
that no financial compensation, large as 
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it may be, can eradicate the horrible 
crimes of the Nazi regime, but the Ger- 
man-Israeli Agreement will have tremen- 
dous significance for the relations among 
the peoples in the world. Crimes like 
those committed by Hitler’s Germany 
cannot go unpunished. There is a whole- 
some lesson, not only to the Germans, 
but to all totalitarians with their contempt 
for the individual. In this higher sense 
the German-Israeli Agreement has streng- 
thened the democratic process. 
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By PauLIne KLEINMAIER 


His people came 
in freedom’s name 
the first to dock 
at Plymouth Rock. 


My people trace 

to an ancient race 

the name of their bark 
was Noah’s Ark. 


His blood is old 

(and a little cold) 

while mine’s warm wine 
from Canaan’s vine. 

His people hail 

from a tyrant’s jail; 
mine bore the stains 

of Pharaoh’s chains. 


Up to this point 
things are in joint 
but what comes after 
makes bitter laughter. 


His people came 

in freedom’s name; 
they slaked their thirst, 
(they got here first). 


Then we who drank 
at Marah’s bank 
came asking sup 

of the brimming cup. 


We sought the bar 
where freedoms are 
to take a sip 
in fellowship. 
His mien is cool 
(Am I the fool?) 
His sign reads stone-ly 
“Pilgrims Only.” 
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HAT ITALY is one of the European 

nations most free of the scourge of 

anti-Semitism was amply demon- 
strated before and during the Second 
World War. In spite of the German alli- 
ance and the official racial program (or 
perhaps because of them) the Italian 
people have done more than any other 
nation on the continent to save Jews from 
the fate awaiting them in the concentra- 
tion camps and gas chambers of Poland. 


Best to understand the reasons of anti- 
Semitism’s weakness in Italy is briefly to 
review the period that brought Italian 
Jewry emancipation—the Risorgimento. It 
marked Italy’s emergence as a nation in 
the mid-19th century, and also signalled 
the liberation of Italy’s Jews. 


When Italian troops occupied Rome in 
1870, as the culmination of a long series 
of wars, revolutions, and upheavals that 
had begun after the Congress of Vienna, 
Italy finally achieved unity. With this 
unity, Italian Jews won equal civil and 
political rights. 


The coincidence was an entirely logical 
one. Both Italian nationalism, born in Italy 
with the end of Napoleonic rule, and the 
movement for equal rights for Jews had 
their ideological and historical roots in the 
French Revolution. Momentarily realized 
under French domination, the national 
unity of their peninsula was for the first 
time seen to be no utopian dream. One 
might liken this realization to the revolu- 
tionary effect that the demise of the myth 
of white supremacy in our time has had 
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on the psychology of the peoples of the 
Orient. 

This first experience of national unity 
under Napoleon had made an equally 
profound impression on Italian Jews, for 
it was then that they had tasted the 
sweetness of liberty for the first time. 
Italian Jews had begun to own land, and 
their young men to attend universities. 
Some Jews had even taken part in po- 
litical activities. And when the Congress 
of Vienna shut the Jews of Europe up in 
their ghettos again, Italian Jews had un- 
derstood that only a permanently unified 
Italy could restore their liberties and put 
them again on an equal footing with 
other Italians. 

The seeds of emancipation were sown 
on fertile ground. As it happened, the 
main Jewish centers were in northern and 
central Italy, precisely the regions in 
which the patriotic unification movement 
was focused. (In the south, with the 
exception of the thriving Roman commu- 
nity, there were no Jews—which was 
fortunate, because it was the most back- 
ward part of Italy and the most hostile to 
liberalism.) In states that were politically 
independent of Papal influence, such as 
the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom and the 
duchies of Tuscany and Parma, the move- 
ment for reforms had already gained some 
ground, and the improved social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Jews there made 
possible the development of a rich and 
intellectual Jewish bourgeoisie, whose 
interests coincided with those of Italian 
liberalism. Although these Jews had ob- 
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tained many civil rights, they still had 
very few political rights—and it was pri- 
marily for the latter that they carried on 
the struggle. 


On the other hand, in states under the 
political influence of the Church Jews did 
not even have civil rights. The Jews of 
Piedmont (which between 1741 and 1841 
had concluded twenty-two concordats 
with the Church) and of the duchy of 
Modena, and above all, of the Papal state 
itself, lived in deplorable conditions. Thus, 
where the political influence of the Church 
prevailed, it was a question of fighting 
not merely for political but also for civil 
equality for Jews. 

The Italian liberals, inspired by a uni- 
versalist tradition that runs through the 
whole of Italian history from Dante 
through Machiavelli to Mazzini, and now 
tempering this tradition with that of the 
French Revolution, could not deny the 
Jews the rights for which they themselves 
were struggling. Coming as they did from 
the middle and upper classes, these lib- 
erals were singularly free from popular 
prejudices. So free from them indeed that 
the Risorgimento became in effect the 
movement of an élite—intellectuals with 
courage—who had moreover to rely on 
foreign military and diplomatic aid to 
achieve their aims, given the apathy or 
hostility of the great mass of Italians 
toward their activities. Poor, backward, 
bound down by feudal ties, tyrannized 
over by the clergy, the common people 
refused to listen to talk or reform, unity, 
and independence. Their revolts were 
mostly revolts of hunger and desperation, 
without long-range political motives and 
enlightened aspirations. And even in the 
north of Italy there were few places in 
which the masses proved exceptions to 
this rule. 

If only for purely practical reasons, the 
Italian liberals, in view of popular indiffer- 
ence, had to accept the support of anyone 
willing to give it, and above all that of 
the Jews. 

The liberals had many contacts with the 
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Jews, whose own business connections 
put them in a position to smuggle propa- 
ganda and underground publications from 
one state to another. But what was even 
more important in inducing the Italian 
liberals to espouse the cause of Jewish 
emancipation was the passionate enthusi- 
asm with which the Jews themselves 
rallied to their side. There was hardly a 
struggle or an uprising in Italy in which 
they did not participate in person or 
through their financial contributions. 


There were few Italian liberals who 
did not at one time or another take up 
their pen in defence of the Jews. This 
applies not only to anti-clericals, but even 
to those Catholics who, while remaining 
loyal to the Vatican in matters of religion, 
wanted to have an end put to the temporal 
power of the Popes. The most noteworthy 
of these liberal Catholics were two 
brothers, Massimo and Roberto d’Azezglio, 
members of an old and aristocratic Pied- 
montese family. Massimo d’Azeglio, des- 
tined later to become prime minister, 
wrote a pamphlet in 1848 entitled On the 
Civil Emancipation of the Israelites. 

Among the anti-clericals, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, and Cavour especially distin- 
guished themselves as friends of the Jews. 
The hero of one of Garibaldi’s novels is 
a Jew. And his brother, Francesco Gari- 
baldi, shared his imprisonment in Corsica 
with a Jew, Ruben Coen. 

Giuseppe Mazzini, too, had many Jew- 
ish friends. One of his first companions in 
exile was Angelo Usiglio, a Jew. And 
during his exile in London he was a 
friend of the Jewish Rosselli family, at 
whose home, (as mentioned in letters to 
his mother) he dined often. It was at the 
home of the Pisa branch of the Rosselli 
family, cousins of the London Rossellis, 
that Mazzini died on April 10, 1872. 
Mazzini rarely made reference to the 
Jewish question in his writings, but when 
he did it was always to declare himself 
in favor of complete emancipation. 

Count Cavour worked actively for the 
Jewish cause from 1834; and he urged it 
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in those writings of his that appeared in 
the newspaper, Risorgimento. Cavour was 
also on intimate terms with the banking 
houses of Todros in Turin, Avigdor in 
Nizza Mare, and the Rothschilds. Cavour’s 
right-hand man was a Jew, Isacco Artom, 
who in the fateful year 1859 became his 
private secretary. 

All the while, the Church furiously 
opposed any idea of Jewish emancipation. 
Pius VII, returning to the Papal throne 
after the Congress of Vienna, made him- 
self the anti-liberal leader of the Italian 
princes who had been restored to power 
by Napoleon’s overthrow, and the equally 
anti-liberal delegate of the victorious and 
great powers. His successor, Leo XII 
(1823-1829) “invoked against the Jews 
numerous of the most brutal of medieval 
laws,” to quote a historian of the times. 
Leo’s successor, Pius VIII, intensified the 
harshness with which Jews were treated, 
denying them any contact whatsoever 
with the Christian populatiun. 


It seemed that matters would change 
when in 1846 Pius IX ascended the Papal 
throne. Animated by liberal principles 
that had been a source of enthusiasm and 
encouragement to the patriots, Pius IX 
took measures to better the conditions of 
the Jews in 1847 and sanctioned the 
razing of the Roman ghetto in 1848. But 
the Roman revolt that led to the procla- 
mation of the Republic in 1849 trans- 
formed him into one of the most uncom- 
promising enemies of any type to liberal- 
ism, and the conditions of the Roman Jews 
became again what they had been four or 
five years before. 

As the liberal ideal conquered one ter- 
ritory after another, the cause of Jewish 
emancipation triumphed with it. The first 
state to grant full emancipation was Pied- 
mont. When in 1848, the revolt against 
the Austrians broke out in both Milan 
and Venice, war between Piedmont and 
Austria became inevitable. The King of 
Piedmont, needing the support of the 
liberals, granted emancipation to his 
Waldensian Protestant subjects on Feb- 
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ruary 17, 1848; but not to his Jewish 
subjects; his Conference of the Council 
of the Crown, subservient to the dictates 
of the bishops, was opposed to that. The 
Jews of Piedmont, through David Levi, 
pointed out to the King: “You are about 
to go to Lombardy as liberator. The Jews 
under Austrian rule already enjoy full 
civil rights; they constitute an influential 
class in Milan, Verona, and Venice. The 
liberator king will certainly not wish, I 
believe, to make their condition worse 
than under foreign domination.” This 
logical reasoning, plus the pressure ex- 
erted by his minister of the interior, 
Marquis Vincenzo Ricci, in the end 
brought about the emancipation of the 
Piedmontese Jews on March 29, 1848. 


In the meantime the revolution had 
triumphed in Venice and the Austrians 
were thrown out by popular fury. One of 
the first acts of the provisional govern- 
ment, under the leadership of Daniele 
Manin, who is supposed to be of Jewish 
origin, was to proclaim that “the citizens 
of the united provinces of the Republic, 
whatever their religion, and without ex- 
ceptions, enjoy full and perfect equality 
of civil and political rights.” Numerous 
Jews were elected to the Venetian as- 
semblies of 1848 and 1849, and two Jews 
became members of the provisional gov- 
ernment. In Rome also, where a republic 
was proclaimed on February 9, 1849, 
emancipation of the Jews became an 
accomplished fact. 


It must be admitted that there were 
some elements among the Jews who at- 
tempted to solve their problem by con- 
ciliating reaction. Great sums of money 
had been offered to the two states in 
which the conditions for the Jews used 
to be worst, Piedmont and Rome, in 
exchange for the continuance of the rights 
obtained originally under Napoleonic rule. 
The total failure of these negotiations left 
these richer Italian Jews in a dilemma; 
which was advisable—to continue the 
policy of appeasement or to take arms 
against fate? After all, the cause of the 
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liberals was uncertain in the extreme. To 
most people the idea of a handful of men 
leading a successful struggle against both 
the Austrian Empire and the Catholic 
Church seemed sheer folly. And certainly, 
had the Italian patriots failed, conditions 
for the Jews in Italy would have become 
even worse. Therefore their final decision 
to align themselves openly with the pa- 
triots required a good deal of courage. 


When king Carlo Alberto in 1848 
granted Piedmont a statuto (constitution) , 
that was shortly to become the funda- 
mental law of unified Italy, the Roman 
Catholic religion was made the only 
religion of the state (article 1). The non- 
Catholic cults were to be merely tolerated.” 


This “tolerance” was so at variance with 
the political philosophy of the Risorgi- 
mento, that within a few weeks parliament 
enacted legislation (the celebrated Sineo 
Law) depriving the first article of the 
constitution of the meaning the king had 
given it. Jews and other non-Catholics 
were made completely equal to the Catho- 
lic majority. This equality was confirmed 
and strengthened by successive legislation, 
most notably the Codice Zanardelli 
(criminal code) of 1889. It was only with 
the advent of Mussolini to power and the 
signing of the Lateran Pacts between the 
Catholic Church and the Italian state, 
that the trend was reversed. 

The pre-fascist legislation on religious 
freedom favored the assimilation of the 
Jews. The process was in turn favored by 
the virtual absence of anti-Semitism. 

How can this virtual absence of anti- 
Semitism be explained? Let us examine 
some of the reasons against the back- 
ground of Italian history during the 
Risorgimento. 

A cogent but not decisive reason is to 
be found in the small size of the Jewish 
population. Assimilation is usually ad- 
vanced as the second factor. Again, this 
does not seem to be the decisive element. 
German Jews were highly assimilated; 
nevertheless it was in Germany that the 
most ferocious and systematic anti-Semitic 
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campaign ever recorded by history was 
organized and carried out. 

The above factors are not decisive 
because anti-Semitism has always been a 
means of achieving ulterior ends. “Polit- 
ical anti-Semitism,” writes James Parkes, 
“had extremely little to do with the Jews 
as such, just as it had extremely little to 
do with the real reform of the many evils 
of the untrammeled industrialism of the 
century, which the Jews were supposed 
to control or exemplify.” 


In modern Italy, the Jews never had to 
face deeply ingrained popular prejudice. 
They did not represent a distinct and 
separate social and economic class against 
which class hatred could easily be mobil- 
ized. In northern Italy, where feudalism 
had been swept away during the Middle 
Ages, Christians have for a long time been 
very active in trading and money lending. 
In southern Italy, on the other hand, 
where feudalism had deeper roots, the 
Jews were badly off and were often 
driven out. 

The very historic reasons that delayed 
Italian unity until the end of the last 
century, fostered among the Italian people 
combined feelings of municipalism and 
universalism, and served to neutralize any 
hatreds against people of other national- 
ities, races, or creeds. In line with this 
tradition, the Italian nationalism of the 
Risorgimento was idealistic and univer- 
salistic. Its leaders viewed Italian unity 
as a first step towards the unification of 
Europe. Mazzini fought also for the inde- 
pendence of Germany, Poland, and Hun- 
gary, considering himself an Italian, a 
man, and a European. Another great 
Italian of the Risorgimento, Carlo Cat- 
taneo, dreamed of a federation of Italian 
states as a nucleus of the United States 
of Europe. Men inspired by such a pro- 
found sense of humanity could not fail to 
champion liberty and equality for the Jews. 

Therefore, the opposition of the Catho- 
lic Church to Jewish emancipation met 
with the objections of the Italian patriots. 
The Risorgimento was of necessity anti- 
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clerical, because the Papal State was a 
most relentless enemy of Italian unity. 
Nor could the men of the Risorgimento, 
the leaders of united Italy, hate the Jews 
who had shared in full their ideas of 
progress and liberalism, while the Church 
had opposed them. 

The countries in which the Catholic 
Church wields the greatest influence are 
precisely those where it has succeeded in 
identifying herself with the national 
cause. In Poland, the clergy became a 
mainstay of Polish patriotism identified 
with Catholicism. A typical example is 
Ireland, that faced the threat of English 
Protestantism. The triumph of the idea of 
national independence thus went hand in 
hand with the religious supremacy of the 
Church. Often anti-Semitism was em- 
ployed in cementing the alliance of na- 
tionalism and Catholicism. 


In Italy, however, anti-Semitism could 
not serve such ends because the Church 
always obstructed Italy’s unification with 
all the means at its command, as such 
unity spelled the end of its temporal 
power. It is enough to recall the bitter 
words of Machiavelli: 

The Church . .. not having been powerful 
enough to be able to master all Italy, nor having 
permitted any other power to do so, has been 
the cause why Italy has never been able to 
unite under one head, but has always remained 
under a number of princes and lords, which 
brought her so many dissentions and so much 
weakness that she became a prey to whosoever 
has chosen to assail her. 

It was for this very reason that the 
Jews were able to identify the cause. of 
their own emancipation with that of 
Italian unity. Thus the Italian patriots, 
far from considering them as foreigners, 
looked upon them as brothers in a com- 
mon fight. In Poland and Spain, the 
Church united with the people in fighting 
all foreigners, including the Jews who 
were considered as such. In contrast, in 
Italy, it was the Church, and not the Jews, 
that was considered foreign and against 
whom the advocates of unity were com- 
pelled to fight. 
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There were also other reasons. To begin 
with, there was the phenomenon that 
Machiavelli so aptly describes, “the nearer 
people are to the Church of Rome... the 
less religious they are. . . The evil example 
of the court of Rome has destroyed piety 
and religion in Italy. . .” Moreover, the 
Italians have never had to fight to defend 
their religion as a national heritage against 
the encroachments of foreign religions. 
The foreign princes who ruled over Italy 
were always Catholics. Religious feeling 
was never exacerbated by the fratricidal 
struggles which tore France and Germany 
asunder during the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. Protestantism has 
always been weak in Italy. 


Finally, racial anti-Semitism could 
hardly be accepted in Italy because of 
the Church’s traditional opposition to 
racial discrimination. Mussolini’s volte 
face on racism in 1938 had no opportunity 
drastically to change the make-up of the 
Italian people. The Vatican’s failure to 
voice its objections to the introduction of 
racist legislation against the Jews in 
Vichy, France, was not generally known 
to the Italian public. Such a step evolved 
out of the earlier position of the Church to 
the Jews as a religious or ethnic group. 

The anti-Semitism of the Catholic 
Church is not of the racial type. In the 
eyes of the Church, a Jew who is baptized 
is no longer a Jew, and therefore he 
acquires all the rights and privileges of 
a Christian. The Church advocates that 
the Jews should not be “persecuted,” but 
rather “segregated,” not because they 
belong to an alien race, but because they 
refuse to open their eyes to the truth of 
Christianity. It is not easy to delineate 
the borderline between “segregation” and 
“persecution.” Be that as it may, the 
Roman Catholic Church has often banned 
persecution in principle and has often 
protected Jews against its excesses. This 
policy is based on four theological 
reasons: 1. The existence of the Jews is 
the incontrovertible proof of the truth of 
the Gospel’s teachings about Jesus; more- 
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over, the inferior status of the Jews 
testifies to the triumph of Christianity; 
2. Although Jews have not interpreted the 
Scriptures correctly they are nevertheless 
their custodians; 3. Christianity preaches 
that the conversion of the Jews be awaited 
with patience; and 4. The Jews will see 
the true light immediately before the Last 
Judgment, their conversion being one of 
the omens of the end of the world. 

The Church’s opposition to Jewish 
emancipation during the Risorgimento 
understandably continued after the unifi- 
cation of Italy. Anti-semitic sentiments 
were voiced particularly by the Jesuit 
order and in its organ, Civilta Cattolica. 
But as the years passed, the Church had 
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become reconciled to Italian unity, and 
its anti-Semitism had abated. It was for 
Mussolini, a so-called nationalist, to revive 
the anti-Jewish struggle. He had forgotten 
that the tradition of the Risorgimento, 
including its program of Jewish equality, 
has deep roots in Italy. As a consequence, 
Fascist anti-Semitism failed. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that in order to justify the 
anti-Jewish persecution, Mussolini had 
found it necessary to villify the Risorgi- 
mento as a whole! 

It was only when Italy went back to 
the main tenets of the movement that had 
led to unity and independence, that the 
Italian Jew resumed his status of citizen, 
one of equality with all other Italians. 
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Jacob Mansfeld — Builder of a Dream” 


By MARIAN SACKLER LAMONT 


HIs 1s the true story of a Jewish 
| pioneer in Arizona Territory almost 
a hundred years ago. 

Although almost nothing has appeared 
about these pioneers, their story is a 
heart-warming one that often parallels the 
efforts of the halutzim in Palestine. The 
main divergence in their activity rests on 
the fact that American pioneering devel- 
opment was generally predicated on in- 
dividual enterprise; whereas in Palestine, 
the stress was group effort centered 
mainly about the kibbutzim. Identical 
factors in both localities come readily to 
mind: climate, terrain—deep canyons and 
barren hills—vast desert stretches, dry 
rivers, dust storms, sandy soil and hard- 
packed caliche. And in the Spring, deli- 
cately-blooming cactus. But most impor- 
tant in the parallelism is the people who 
changed wasteland into promise. 


Enterprise is a basic facet in pioneering 
character no matter where. Another word 
for it is practicality. Mix liberally with a 
dream and in time man’s fight for survival 
has inched forward another notch. This was 
true of Arizona; it is true of Israel. Ulti- 
mately, it is people doing, daring, dreaming, 

A hundred years ago, Arizona became 
a part of the United States because James 
Gadsden, negotiating with Mexico, pur- 
chased fifty thousand square miles of 
contiguous area for $10 million dollars. 
Arizona was a nonentity then, not even 
meriting territorial status in her own right: 
she was part of the Territory of New 
Mexico. In 1863, reflecting the political 
upheaval that was the Civil War, Congress 
established the Arizona Territory. 


* The author is indebted to the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society, Tucson, for some of the ma- 
terial on Mr. Mansfeld. 


By that time, a few mines had been dug 
and were operating. Mail service, sporadic 
and undependable, was ‘working.’ Mule 
trains—our 1860 model freight cars— 
were setting out over untravelled and 
strange country. Public transportation was 
the stagecoach, fairly regular in its run, 
except when the Indian warfare created 
the obstacle of sudden death to cope with. 
Geography was meaningful and realistic: 
travel routes were determined, not by 
easy terrain or the shortest distance as 
the crow might fly, but by the exact 
location of coveted life-giving water holes 
in the desert—hostile or dangerous as 
those roads might be. An Arizona home 
was an adobe shack ceiled with saguaro 
cactus ribs and floored with plain dirt. 
Lawlessness was general and as late as 
the 1880s, murderous feuds and massacres 
were still prevalent, and the continuing 
Indian warfare still took its alarming toll. 

And in such a setting, you found Jews. 

With markedly few exceptions, com- 
munities as we understand them today, 
were either non-existent or still in the 
making. Along about 1860, the first Jews 
were entering Arizona Territory. They 
were scattered here and there: La Paz, 
Ehrenburg, Tucson, Prescott and areas 
not yet named. They were on the move, 
many of them, but their names cropped 
up repeatedly in the Territory’s news- 
paper, the “Weekly Arizonan:” Joe and 
Mike Goldwater, Isaac and Hyman Gold- 
berg, Sol Barth, a titan among pioneers, 
Philip Drachman, Aaron Barnett, Ben- 
jamin Block, Mark and Lionel Jacobs. 
There were others, too. But in 1869, came 
one Jacob Samuel Mansfeld. He had some- 
thing of the spirit of halutzim: although 
misfortune had dogged him for years, he 
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JACOB MANSFELD—BUILDER OF A DREAM 


latched onto a dream, refused to let go, 
and lived to see it fulfilled. 


He first saw daylight on November 9th, 
1832 in a place called Pasewalk in Ger- 
many. By the time he was fifteen, the 
Peasant Revolt had been tested in the fire 
of bitter experience, and its failure gave 
rise (as unsuccessful revolts have a way 
of doing) to ever greater government 
repression. As he came of age, Mansfeld 
was inducted into the army, serving his 
rigid apprenticeship under Prussian mil- 
itarism until his discharge in 1856. 

At the same time that Germany was 
tightening her grip on her people, the 
United States was bursting the seams of 
her still unfamiliar frontier. Fabulous 
California’s Gold Rush was in full swing. 
Hundreds, thousands were migrating 
across the Pacific, around the Horn, over 
the Mexican border, Overland, spanning 
3,000 impossible miles of dirt roads, dust, 
rivers, impenetrable forests, plains, im- 
passable mountains, cold and hunger; and 
then across miles and miles of desert 
valleys of death where men were known 
to slit their palates in the absence of 
water, so that the dripping blood might 
prevent their tongues from swelling hor- 
ribly in dehydration. It was a gathering 
crescendo of humanity on the move, so 
powerful in its impact, that even the 
women of America knew this was no 
passing thing. And they, too, were im- 
pelled onward in the move to the west. 
It was a gushing, roaring stream of people 
on the march, whose true purposes in 
moving were as yet not really defined, but 
who brooked no interference, not even 
that of relentless death. 


Obviously, something of this intensity 
and compulsion colored the millions of 
words that were printed about America’s 
West, finding its way to every city and 
village over the world where a human 
being scanned a newspaper. What possi- 
ble opportunities did their native lands 
hold for them comparable to the American 
Promise—not only for gold, but for roots 
and ultimate security? 
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And for Jews, specifically, second- and 
third-class citizenship was no special boon 
to nurture forever. 

Thus it happened that in the same year 
that he was discharged from Prussia’s 
army, Mansfeld arrived in San Francisco. 
As a prospector? A venturer in some 
fantastic scheme for quick capital gain? 
Hardly. He became a clerk in Amador 
County and the outbreak of the Civil War 
found him a junior partner in a Shasta 
bookstore. It had, apparently, been quite 
easy for him to slough off the harsh 
discipline of Prussian army life to indulge 
himself naturally in an occupation that 
had deep roots with his people and him- 
self. After all, the People of the Book had 
been dealing with the written word for 
well over 2,000 years. 

Whatever money he made in California 
he lost a couple of years later in Virginia 
City, Nevada. As soon as he secured 
enough funds, he was on the move again, 
this time to open a store in Idaho City. 
But three days after the opening, the 
store was destroyed by fire and Mansfeld 
was penniless. 

In time, he managed to re-establish the 
business, but in 1867 a devastating fire 
gutted the city and Mansfeld was again 
destitute. He went on to Silver City, 
visiting mining camps enroute, and that 
same year, still tangling with the written 
word, he carried the first newspaper over 
the mountains into Pioche, Nevada. 

The mining camps having placed no 
great fortunes in his lap, Mansfeld was 
once more on the move. He had no par- 
ticular ties with California, but he went 
there once again seeking a place to find 
himself, to root himself. He sought out 
San Bernardino, went on down to Cali- 
fornia’s birthplace, San Diego, went on to 
Yuma, ferried across the Colorado into 
desert country for the hazardous trip to 
Tucson, America’s oldest walled city. 

And in Tucson, Jacob Mansfeld found 
that his sights adjusted comfortably to the 
desert soil and the surrounding moun- 
tains: the Santa Ritas, the Rincons, the 
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Tucson Mountains, the Santa Catalinas. 
He could lift his eyes unto the hills and 
know sufficient peace to enable him to 
sink roots, to draw sustenance from this 
land identical with Palestine’s. Receiving 
nourishment, he could pay back to it a 
lasting dream that would far outlive the 
span of his own years. 

It was 1878. L. Zeckendorf and Com- 
pany was operating “Arizona’s largest 
department store.” Isaac Goldberg had 
gotten a group together for a jaunt atop 
the precipitous Catalinas to search for 
gold, and had come back weary days later 
with isinglass. Sol Barth had repeatedly 
gone into the Apache strongholds to trade 
with the Indian tribes. He was respected 
and revered by them because his practices 
were decent ones. (Unconfirmed reports 
are that the Navajos, as a measure of 
their esteem, deeded him their rights to 
the Grand Canyon.) Barth, too, had rid- 
den pony express, carrying the mail from 
Albuquerque to Prescott—a 400 mile 
stretch through dangerous Apache coun- 
try in the year 1864. 

Arizona was a blustering, cocky, un- 
tamed, rough-shod, lawless, wonderful 
Territory that shamelessly vamped every- 
one who ventured within her borders. 

The copper mines were working, new 
cities and towns were coming into being, 
grade schools were being organized, ox 
and mule teams were hauling goods from 
the east and west coasts. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Arizona was 
incorporated on September 20, 1878. Sur- 
veying parties on horseback were scanning 
the terrain from Kansas to California 
mapping and extending railroad routes to 
provide new arteries of transportation and 
shipping and commerce. The Wall Street 
Seligmans were so interested in Arizona 
that a town in the state is named Seligman. 

But aside from increased numbers in 
each succeeding census, and new towns in 
the atlas, there was a surer sign of Ari- 
zona’s growth and stability: People as a 
family unit; children making a community. 

In 1878, Jacob Mansfeld was 47. He 
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went off to New York and married Eva 
Goldschmidt, a native of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. The ceremony, witnessed by Wil- 
liam Florsheim, a brother-in-law and A. 
B. Ehrlich, was performed by Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil, the renowned Rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El at the time. And then the 
Mansfelds returned to Tucson. 


A recent letter from Mr. Samuel 
Berliner, Comptroller of Congregation 
Emanu-El confirms this marriage informa- 
tion, and closes with the statement that 
the Temple has no further references to 
the Goldschmidts or Mansfelds. But there 
was a connecting link—for many years 
later Mrs. Mansfeld was the trustee for 
the deed to the lot on which Arizona’s 
first synagogue was built in 1910. Its 
name? Temple Emanu-El of Tucson! 

Some years before, Mansfeld had 
opened a small news depot—a one-room: 
affair, and as soon as he had sufficient 
funds, he took in books. Another Mansfeld 
‘first.’ For his was the first bookstore and 
circulating library in Tucson. Now he 
was of the community and helping to 
forge its growth. He was a member of 
the Tucson City Council and helped to 
draft its first charter. By an inevitable 
process of association, whenever Tucson 
thought of books and writers Tucson 
thought of Mansfeld. Thus in 1883, Mayor 
Strauss appointed him first trustee of 
Tucson’s public library. Reappointed to 
the post successively, he held the office 
until his death. He ran for office and was 
elected to the Pima County Board of 
Supervisors, serving as its chairman in 
1885 and 1886. He was also elected to the 
post of school trustee and served for 
three years. 

During this time, he began to broach a 
proposition so fantastic in its scope, that 
he was met with laughter and derision. 
Mansfeld was seeking a university for 
Tucson! 

True, it had been suggested in 1864 in 
the Territory’s first Legislature, but 
nothing concrete had happened, and ob- 
livion soon enshrouded the idea. 
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JACOB MANSFELD—BUILDER OF A DREAM 


It’s one of those beautiful coincidences 
that seers like to say is written in the 
Stars. For at this precise moment, in 1880, 
in Mansfeld’s own native Germany, a Dr. 
Leon Mandelstamm published a book of 
poetry and dedicated the proceeds to a 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem! Further, 
in 1882, Doctor Hermann Zvi Schapira, 
professor of mathematics at Heidelberg 
University, outraged by the Russian pog- 
roms resulting from the infamous May 
Laws, proposed the establishment of a 
Hebrew University in Palestine. 


The identity of time and place are 
intriguing. By kind permission, the follow- 
ing material is quoted from a brochure 
written by Dr. John J. Thornber, former 
Dean, College of Agriculture, University 
of Arizona, Tucson. 

“In making some comparisons between south- 
ern Arizona and Palestine, it is interesting to 
note that the altitudes of Tucson and Jerusalem 
are identical—2,400 feet—and that the East-West 
parallel of latitude through Jerusalem passes 
about 28 miles south of Tucson. . . (There is) 
striking similarity (in) the mild, arid climates 
of these two far-removed countries, together 
with their like soil types and desert landscape. . .” 

In both cases, Mansfeld’s and Schapira’s 
the idea of a university in a wilderness 
was regarded as too far-fetched to be 
serious. And to make it more difficult, in 
both instances, even those who might have 
been amenable under other conditions and 
circumstances, spoke of first things first. 

But Mansfeld was a pioneer in a wilder- 
ness. He had seen the fantastic become 
a reality repeatedly. He had seen the 
impossible become routine. He had the 
remarkable stubbornness of a practical 
visionary and he proceeded to agitate for 
his dream. 

Gradually, he broke down resistance 
to the point where his scoffers began to 
ask taunting questions. “Who,” they 
wanted to know, “who could possibly 
want to attend a university in the Arizona 
Territory?” And posed against even 
second-hand knowledge of the wild west, 
the question had deep validity and made 
good logical sense. But when did progress 
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rely solely on good, logical sense? Scan- 
ning the high points of man’s achievements 
over the Ages, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that some one or some group amongst 
many always latched onto a dream and 
wouldn’t let ga—chemistry or art or medi- 
cine or social justice. 

It’s the Impossible Dream, the evanes- 
cent hope that is the miracle of man’s 
genius—his will to create something out 
of nothing, to take the dream and by a 
curious, practical twist of application, 
make it reality and tangible substance. 

Now Tucson had been the capital of 
Arizona. But in January, 1877, Prescott 
had wangled the plum away from the 
Old Pueblo. Tucson, understandably, was 
deeply resentful of this loss and as each 
new legislature met, presented the matter 
anew. 

In the Fall of 1884, Pima County held 
her elections to the Territorial Legislature, 
and a strong movement was afoot again 
to bring the capital back to Tucson. There 
were many who would have been content 
to bargain, instead, for the new insane 
asylum the Territory needed. But, gen- 
erally, the fight was Tucson vs. Prescott. 


Right after the elections, six men met 
in the back of a Tucson bookshop. Quietly 
and unobtrusively, Jacob Mansfeld had 
invited to his store five newly-elected 
representatives of the Lower House to 
discuss the matter of getting a bill through 
this 13th Legislature. The bill would 
create a University of Arizona and the 
appropriation to get it started. They an- 
ticipated difficulties and they were not 
disappointed. Selim M. Franklin—he was 
a member of an old family of English 
Jews—was one of their number. He was 
the youngest member of the House and 
they selected him as best qualified to 
introduce the bill. 

But the group bent on securing the 
capital, called a mass meeting in Tucson; 
collected a “kitty” of $4,000 to persuade 
the legislators, and, according to Frank 
C. Lockwood (Pioneer Days in Arizona, 
Macmillan, 1932) sent their call man on 
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his mission to Prescott. That Thirteenth 
has come down in Arizona history as the 
“Thieving Thirteenth” because of ‘irregu- 
larity and malpractice’ on the part of the 
people’s representatives. They were said 
to have accepted the numerous gratuities 
that various lobbyists offered them. They 
passed many bills. They created an insane 
asylum and a normal school; they voted 
money for a bridge, construction of a rail- 
road and other necessaries of state. But 
they didn’t give Tucson the capital. And 
they found no time to print, or read or 
discuss a law regarding a University of 
Arizona. 


How hopeless could a situation be? 
They must have pitied the youngest mem- 
ber of the House, for the day before the 
session closed, they scheduled time for 
him to speak on his bill. A lawyer by 
training, Franklin decided to deliver a 
speech they would remember. It took 
sheer oratory, aided and abetted by Prov- 
idence to persuade “the most corrupt leg- 
islature that Arizona had had” not only 
to listen, but to vote a university for 
Tucson. 


By permission, the following is re- 
printed from Mr. Lockwood’s book, men- 
tioned above. This is the story of the 
speech as Selim Franklin told it to him, 
years later: 

“I said ‘here is an opportunity to wash away 
our sins. Let us establish an institution of 
learning; let us pass this bill creating a uni- 
versity, where for all time to come the youth of 
this land may have opportunities of education; 
where they may learn to be better citizens than 
we are; and all our shortcomings will be for- 
gotten in a misty past, and we will be remem- 
bered only for this one great achievement. . .’ 
Then there arose applause such as we had not 
heard in the House before. . . .” 


A dream had become reality. 

On March 12, 1885, Governor Trittle 
appointed Mansfeld to the University’s 
first Board of Regents. In November of 
the following year, Governor Zulick 
named a new Board of Regents, but again 
Mansfeld was appointed a member. 


In 1887, the Regents received $25,000 
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for a building fund; in 1890, the Federal 
Government made its first grant-in-aid: 
$15,000 for the school’s experimental 
station. This same year saw the establish- 
ment of three full departments of the 
University:: The College of Agriculture; 
the College of Mines and Engineering; 
and The Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion. In 1891, the University was opened 
to students. 

The University campus today comprises 
85 acres on which 55 buildings have been 
erected. It is in the forefront of the most 
beautiful campuses in the country, and 
its student body has grown to about 6,000 
members, of all races and all faiths, with 
a curriculum broad enough to include the 
teaching of Hebrew by Rabbi Albert T. 
Bilgray of Temple Emanu-E] of that city. 

In his efforts to help provide the means 
towards greater human understanding 
and knowledge, Jacob Mansfeld was tire- 
less. He must have understood well the 
relationship between the written word 
and the democratic heritage of man. He 
worked unceasingly to make the facilities 
of books, libraries, schools available to 
all the people. 

At his death on February 19, 1894, he 
was president and director of the Society 
of Arizona Pioneers; he was trustee of 
the Tucson Public Library; he was regent 
of the University of Arizona, to mention 
but a few of his activities. Jacob Samuel 
Mansfeld had mixed enterprise liberally 
with a dream. 

This Arizona Jewish pioneer merits 
high placement in the ranks of those who 
built America’s Southwest. 





... From the day of the founding of the 
Republic, we have had no struggle, mili- 
tary or civil, in which there have not been 
citizens of Jewish faith who played an 
eminent part for the honor and credit of 
the nation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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Majesty, King George VI, may his soul 

rest in peace, had bestowed upon him 
the M. B. E. for public services in Pales- 
tine, then under British mandatory rule, 
agents of His Majesty detained Israel 
Rokach, mayor of Tel Aviv, and kept him 
under arrest at the detention camp at 
Latrun, situated on the Tel Aviv-Jerusa- 
lem road, for a period of six weeks. This 
incident took place shortly after the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi had hanged the two British 
sergeants in retaliation for the executions 
of Dov Gruner and his comrades of the 
fighting Hebrew Underground. Officials of 
the Palestine administration were bitterly 
enraged by their utter failure to suppress 
the revolt. For many years hundreds of 
Jews had been arrested, but without suc- 
cess. Subsequently, members of the Jew- 
ish Agency, now cabinet ministers in the 
State of Israel, were detained and re- 
leased, without any effect upon the pro- 
gress of the revolt. As a last drastic 
measure, the British decided to detain the 
mayors of three large Jewish cities, mayor 
Israel Rokach heading the list. These 
“V. I. P.”s (Very Important Prisoners) 
were kept under conditions that could 
hardly be described as elegant. Rokach 
himself was lodged in an old wooden 
barrack where apart from twelve beds 
situated in a row there was hardly any 
furniture at all, neither tables nor ward- 
robes, nor even wash-basins. Undoubtedly, 
inwardly he must have been shocked by 
the rude attitude of the British adminis- 
tration toward the mayor of the largest 
Jewish city in Eretz Israel, and, moreover, 
a man who had been decorated for dis- 
tinguished service by themselves. Out- 
wardly, however, he showed no sign of 
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surprise and accepted the situation calmly, 
even with a few humorous remarks. 

A few days later, as the impact of the 
arrests had worn off, the British discov- 
ered that the new methods would not 
lead them to the desired objectives. The 
arrests, they concluded, had been con- 
ceived and executed in a moment of rash- 
ness and confusion. Why did they arrest 
Jewish mayors? The official reason given 
was somewhat as follows: “There are 
many terrorists in your city; as the mayor 
of the city you are responsible for their 
acts.” But by now they knew they had 
missed the mark. A prominent Jewish 
citizen, in an interview with the High 
Commission, pointed out the absurdity of 
the latest reprisals: “Aren’t there many 
terrorists in the city of Jerusalem as 
well?,” he asked; “certainly,” replied the 
High Commissioner. “Then why don’t you 
arrest the mayor of Jerusalem?” (Who at 
that time was a certain Mr. Graves, a 
born and bred Englishman). 

The British began to look for a way out 
of the dilemma. They requested Rokach 
and his friends to appear for interrogation. 
Rokach replied: “I shall not go! I shall not 
be interrogated! I am no criminal. Had 
the British government wanted to have 
information from me, it could have sent 
its representatives to my office in the 
municipality of Tel Aviv, or else invite 
me to meet with the High Commissioner. 
I may be a prisoner now, but I shall not 
appear for questioning, and should I be 
taken by force I shall answer none.” 
The British returned some time later, 
requesting him to accompany them to 
Jerusalem: to meet the chief of the Pales- 
tine Police. Rokach refused again. A third 
time they came inviting him to see the 
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High Commissioner in his palace, but he 
remained adamant: As long as I am 
prisoner, I shall not go. Other intermedi- 
aries were sent to explain to him that the 
interrogation was a mere formality to 
enable the British administration in Pales- 
tine to “save face;” “your stubborn refusal 
to comply with the government’s requests 
will merely prolong your detention,” they 
contended. To which Rokach’s reply was 
sharp and final: “I shall not be interro- 
gated even if you keep me here for months 
and years; if anyone wants to talk to me, 
let him come here, to this primitive bar- 
rack. This is my office now.” 


As the threats and entreaties of the 
intermediaries had failed, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
head of the Palestine C. I. D. finally de- 
cided to descend from his Olympian 
heights in Jerusalem and come personally 
to the detainees’ barrack in Latrun where 
the mayor of Tel Aviv occupied an area 
of a few meters furnished with only a bed 
and an old, worn-out mattress and one 
dilapidated chair. It was the first time in 
the life of this British secret agent of 
Irish descent (the Irish, it is noteworthy, 
regarded him as a traitor), the man who 
held in his hands the freedom and lives of 
thousands of Jews in Eretz Israel, that he 
was obliged to meet his “customers” on 
their own ground. He was obviously en- 
raged by the “Stubborn Jew,” Rokach, 
who had refused to appear even before 
the High Commissioner and because of 
whom he was forced to travel to this place. 
O’Sullivan entered the camp-yard, and 
standing in the doorway of the barrack, 
his pipe in his mouth and his hands in his 
trouser-pockets, apparently to impress the 
inmates with his authority, pushed his 
head through the door, and seeing Rokach 
sitting on his bed, addressed him: “Mr. 
Rokach, you must come with me for 
interrogation.” 

Mr. Rokach, however, was not rattled. 
He gave his interlocutor an ironic look, 
and appraising him from head to foot, 
promptly replied: “When you speak to 
the mayor of Tel Aviv, take your hands 
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out of your pockets,” and remained sitting 
on his bed stoically calm. The gentile who, 
had never been thus insulted, except 
possibly by the terrorist groups who, he 
knew, despised him and the whole foreign 
administration, got confused and for a 
moment was at a loss what to do next. 
Instinctively he took his hands out of his 
pockets, but in the process of doing so he 
apparently realised that this would be 
interpreted as a sign of surrender by the 
Imperial representative to the “native” 
Jew, and promptly put them back. He 
then emitted some unintelligible phrases 
through his teeth, and to the loud laughter 
of Rokach’s friends, went out. 


Rokach was never interrogated. Had 
O’Sullivan had his way, he would have 
avenged himself upon this “proud Jew- 
boy” and kept him in detention indefi- 
nitely. However, instructions soon came 
from London: “Do not make fools of 
yourselves and release Rokach.” Six 
weeks after his detention, he was by some 
trick called out to the camp office and set 
free, wearing a pair of khaki trousers and 
a summer shirt. 


Mapai, the ruling party even under 
British administration, never liked Rok- 
ach. They were angered by the fact that 
he too had access to the High Commis- 
sioner and other central government 
agencies, thus depriving them of their— 
the Jewish Agency’s—monopoly in deal- 
ings with the government. In their official 
paper he was referred to as the “court 
Jew.” After his detention, however, all 
that changed. No longer were derogatory 
remarks made about him, for in detention 
he revealed a far greater measure of 
national pride and honor than most of the 
other leaders who had been arrested a 
year earlier and kept in detention in the 
same camp at Latrun. 


II 


Israel Rokach is a “Sabra” in the full 
sense of the term, a “Sabra” inside out, 
combining both its perfections and its 
flaws. From the lane Neve-Tsedek, in 




















ISRAEL ROKACH—A PROFILE 


Jaffa, his eyes opened to the blue skies of 
Eretz Israel, and in the sand of Jaffa’s 
sea-shore he spent his childhood days, 
playing with friends of all three Jewish 
sects: Ashkenazi, Yemenite, and Sephardi. 
His father, a communal leader, apparently 
realizing that the sectarian and racial 
problem would one day become a serious 
issue in the Jewish State, tried hard to 
give his children a mixed education com- 
bining all that was best in each of the 
three communities. Israel Rokach received 
his primary education in the Cheder of 
an Ashkenazi Rabbi and also took lessons 
from a Yemenite Rabbi, subsequently 
continuing his education in a Sephardi 
educational institution. He has, therefore, 
never been afflicted by racial complexes 
and prejudices, so that sworn Ashkenazim 
hardly regarded him as one of their own, 
while many believed him to be a Sephardi. 
He spoke Arabic as fluently as any of the 
Sephardi or Yemenite children, and his 
name, too, was devoid of any foreign, 
“salut” intonation. Rokach has remained 
a “Sabra” all through his life, and never 
changed his ways and manners even after 
his prolonged sojourn in Europe where he 
had gone to receive Western-European 
education. He studied in a high-school at 
Lausanne, in French Switzerland, at the 
Polytechnic of Zurich, in German Switzer- 
land, and received his training in engineer- 
ing in England. Though he experienced 
three different European cultures, they 
did not change his outlook on life. One 
not fully acquainted with the life-story of 
Rokach can hardly imagine that he has 
spent a number of years, possibly the 
finest in a man’s life, his youth, in the 
heart of Europe. In his dealings with 
people he is completely devoid of affecta- 
tions, and his speech—whether in private 
or from the public platform—is marked 
by a straightforwardness and simplicity 
that sometimes border on the primitive. 
He uses the fewest possible words or 
phrases, whether it be in Hebrew, his 
mother tongue, or English, French, Ger- 
man, or Arabic, and oft-times gives the 
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impression of a man who has never learnt 
anything. Whether he is among Jews or 
gentiles, in his narrow family circle or 
among strangers, within the four walls of 
his home or under the searchlights of 
public scrutiny, he is always the same 
man, simple, unpretentious but aloof. He 
has never put his hand on another man’s 
shoulder as a mark of friendship. He does 
not even try to find favor and gain ap- 
probation. In the course of his duties it 
has never occurred to him that every man 
who turns to him for advice or help is a 
voter, a man who will go to the polls in 
a few months or years, and upon whom 
his fate as mayor will in a large measure 
depend. Men in public service are fully 
aware of this fact, and whatever they do 
is calculated to gain the friendship and 
sympathy of the voting population. In- 
deed this is in a way an insurance policy 
for continued public service. Rokach, 
however, is different. He virtually goes out 
of his way to make enemies. Seemingly 
he fears doing somebody a favor, lest the 
same man later return to him for “protek- 
tsiya,” as for example asking him to 
exert his influence in getting a municipal 
job. Rokach hates “protektsiya.” This 
universal disease has not afflicted him. 
Even a member of his own family will 
enjoy no special privileges in the munici- 
pality. As a matter of fact, fully conscious 
of his attitude to such matters, they 
rather approach other members of the 
City Council when in need of help. Not 
even on election day will he do a favor to 
gain an extra vote. Often he virtually 
goes out of his way to antagonise both 
individuals and whole parties, and there 
have been occasions when he has antag- 
onised parties that are close to him in 
spirit and opinion, without giving thought 
to the possible consequences. 


III 


Rokach is a serious man. He rarely 
laughs. At most, he may smile, even 
though the smile may give the impression 
of a facial grimace which connotes dis- 
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paragement and even disrespect. It is a 
smile that comes not from the heart but 
from the brain. It is an expression of the 
mind, not of the soul. It is accompanied 
by dry, low-pitched words, and persons 
who do not know him intimately believe 
that he is a soulless man. However, this 
is not true. We had the opportunity to 
know him better when we were thrown 
together for a long time in the Latrun 
camp. There, possibly for the first time in 
his life, he was forced to idle for six solid 
weeks, and we drew closer together. He 
would tell us stories. We discovered that 
he possessed an excellent story-telling 
gift. He spoke simply, as usual. He did 
not pretend to be author or artist, yet 
there was much descriptive quality and 
picturesqueness in his stories that gave 
them a particularly tender charm. He 
spoke about his acquaintances from vari- 
ous strata of society, depicting their hu- 
man weaknesses. His descriptions were 
serious though touched wiih humor and 
however unpolished always true to life. 
Only during that period of detention, did 
he grow sentimental. Otherwise, in his 
daily life and during his ceaseless work, 
he tends to suppress such soft traits in 
his character. He dislikes to appear senti- 
mental. To be so diverts a man’s attention 
from his primary objective, work. And 
there is so much of it, and it carries with 
it so much responsibility that a man’s 
time should not be so wasted. His interest 
is centered first upon the task to be per- 
formed, and only subsequently upon the 
individuals who turn the wheels. Never- 
theless, his employees do not hold this 
against him. They will tell you that he 
often enters their offices without uttering 
a word of greeting. They are accustomed 
to it, and usually forgive him. They know 
that his apparent inconsiderateness does 
not often stem from ill-will or the haughti- 
ness of a “boss,” but simply because he 
is so fully absorbed in his own work and 
preoccupations. Naturally, his employees 
are not thereby drawn closer to him. Yet 
they respect him. 
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Prior to the establishment of the State 
of Israel and before the Knesset was in 
existence, Rokach’s only preoccupation 
was the municipality of Tel Aviv. He was 
for sixteen years titular mayor of the city, 
and for more than twenty years had been 
actually running it. He attended to every 
detail, insignificant as it may have been; 
even the janitor of the municipal kinder- 
garten must be approved by him per- 
sonally. He signed or initialed practically 
every receipt and memo in his office, and 
read or scrutinized every letter and cer- 
tificate. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with every employee in the municipality 
and its various subsidiary institutions— 
and there are thousands of them—and 
knew all their problems. His associates 
criticized him for that, saying that he 
could not possibly see the wood for the 
trees, that his view was limited because of 
excessive preoccupation with detail. They 
argued that his insistence on holding in 
his hands every thread of the vast ad- 
ministrative network wasted a great deal 
of precious time and energy. Much of his 
work could be done by third and fourth 
rate officials. But, he paid no attention to 
the good advice of his friends and associ- 
ates. He remained constantly at his work, 
from sunrise to late in the night, and even 
at home, lying in his bed, he would peruse 
various papers and files and prepare work 
for the following day. 

On his election to the Knesset, he took 
upon himself the leadership of the Gen- 
eral Zionist faction and has, consequently, 
been obliged to delegate some of the work 
in the Municipality to his subordinates. 


IV 


Judging by the list of candidates in the 
elections to the second Knesset, Rokach 
occupies the second place in the General 
Zionist Party of Israel, the second largest 
party in the country. Dr. F. Bernstein is 
its president, and Rokach the president 
of its parliamentary group. He is gen- 
erally regarded as the “strong man” of 
the party. Bernstein is the theoretician, 
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ISRAEL ROKACH—A PROFILE 


Rokach the practical man. Bernstein is 
an avowed party-man with a history of 
several decades of devoted service to the 
Zionist movement and of participation in 
its various Congresses and the meetings 
of the Zionist Actions Committee. Rokach, 
on the other hand, had no experience in 
these matters. He was always “Palestino- 
Centric.” Participation in Zionist activity 
meant speech-making, debating, things 
that were always alien to him. Years ago 
he was completely silent. For many years 
after his election to the municipality of 
Tel Aviv, he would sit and listen to 
speeches without uttering a word himself. 
Possibly he did not hold speech-makers 


in high esteem, but it is more probable 


that he suffered from “stage-fright.” To 
this very day he feels like a beginner 
when rising to address a meeting. He has 
not been blessed with oratorical ability. 
There are no crescendos and pianissimos 
in his voice, as in the case of well-trained 
orators. He does not arouse enthusiasm, 
and is not made of the stuff so essential to 


-men who will lead the masses to the 


barricades. He is an administrator, a prac- 
tical man. This is why he has chosen 
engineering as his profession. Among all 
the great world leaders I can hardly find a 
single engineer. This is the most unemo- 
tional of professions. Its primary tool is 
the brain. And such is Rokach. Even in 
the Knesset he shows no particular in- 
terest in problems of foreign policy. They 
do not enter the sphere of his personal 
concern. Being essentially the administra- 
tive type, he becomes acutely alert when 
problems of finance or of internal adminis- 
tration are discussed. And when the coali- 
tion government was widened through 
the inclusion of the General Zionists, 
Rokach became Minister of the Interior. 


Vv 


The leftists regard Rokach as their main 
adversary, even though he is not the 
leader of the party. Mapai and Mapam 
press always depicted him as the typical 
representative of the bourgeois class, and 
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the fat, full-bellied plutocracy and the 
darkest reaction. The irony of it is that 
this “typical bourgeois” is no bourgeois 
at all. He is not a wealthy man. He owns 
no property, either in houses or land. He 
has worked all his life and has lived by 
his labour. He earned his living honestly. 
His salary has always been modest and 
his style of living even more so. Even 
though he does not cultivate the friend- 
ship of his subordinates, he looks after 
their welfare and sees to it that conditions 
of work are fair. They have never com- 
plained that he exploits them. Possibly 
Mapai hates him because for the past few 
decades he has occupied, in his capacity 
as mayor of the largest city in the country, 
a key position from which they could 
never depose him. And his second “de- 
fect,” in their eyes, is his complete inde- 
pendence, his refusal to dance to the tune 


.of the official leadership. He is neither 


soft nor pliable. He is stubborn with a 
strong and inflexible will. 


More than the General Zionist party, 
Rokach represents the non-socialist mid- 
dle-class of Israel. He was not born or 
bred in the laboratories of the World 
Zionist movement. He is deeply rooted in 
the soil of Eretz Israel. Relations between 
Israel and the diaspora do not interest 
him even nearly as much as they do his 
colleagues, for he never knew the diaspora 
well. He is a typical “Sabra.” Yet, his city, 
Tel Aviv, has absorbed more refugees 
from the valley of death than all the other 
cities and villages together. The city grew 
as the result of continuous Eastern and 
Central European immigration. From 
12,000 inhabitants in 1922, when he be- 
came Vice Mayor, it has grown into a city 
of nearly half-a-million. It is a great city 
in substance and in spirit, and is verily 
the backbone of the country. Not every- 
body is in love with Tel Aviv. Many find 
it unattractive, and the more fastidious 
regard it as the “New York on the Medi- 
terranean.” Undoubtedly, much was done 
in Tel Aviv without planning or vision, 
and Rokach is certainly the last man to 
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regard himself as a man of vision. Never- 
theless, it is the first Jewish city in the 
world, a city that symbolizes in every 
respect a combination of Western civiliza- 
tion and the Jewish spirit on the shore of 
the Mediterranean. With all its faults and 
defects—it is not particularly clean now- 
adays, there is a growing Levantine spirit, 
etc.—the name Tel Aviv has a particularly 
pleasant sound to the ear of every Jew 
throughout the world. And Rokach is the 
chief architect of this city, the city where 
every Jew—whether from Morocco or 
Melbourne, Yemen or Cincinnati—from 
the moment he steps down in it, feels 
himself at home. 


VI 


Thirty years in Tel Aviv Municipal 
Council; seventeen as its head. In 1922 
when Rokach was elected member of the 
Municipal Council, Tel Aviv counted 
6,000 souls. Now, the Tel Aviv population 
has reached the 400,000 mark. And if 
there is something in statistics, it’s worth 
while to mention another number. The 
city budget, when Rokach entered the 
Council, amounted to 53,000 pounds. The 
present budget of Tel Aviv—twenty 
million pounds. 


The most beautiful exploits of the Tel 
Aviv municipality, of which Rokach 
rightly prides himself are—the public 
education, and the harbor. The city at- 
tracted the bulk of the immigrants who 
arrived in Israel. That was due to chance. 
But it placed an obligation on the Mayor 
of the city to care for all the services for 
a steadily and rapidly growing population. 
Financial means were never abundant. 
The British administration in Palestine 
was not happy at the astonishing develop- 
ment of the Jewish city and did every- 
thing in its power to slow the process of 
the city’s growth. But it’s nevertheless a 
fact that 50,000 boys and girls receive 
today their elementary education in the 
different types of the municipal schools. 
No child, girl or boy, of school age is 
without a school in Tel Aviv. 
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And only through a superhuman effort, 
has Tel Aviv succeeded in creating its 
own harbor. When the war disturbances 
broke out in 1936, Tel Aviv was almost 
isolated from the outside world. The Jaffa 
Harbor was largely in the hands of the 
war higher committee. Haifa, although 
under British direct supervision, was also 
dominated by the war workers. Tel Aviv 
harbor opened the first window to the 
world and its strategic, economic, and 
political importance was inestimable. 


Not everything is beautiful in Tel Aviv. 
Among the twenty thousand houses, some 
of them shining with their splendour, are 
also slums which dishonor our city. The 
founders of Tel Aviv never dreamt that 
in two decades their town would be one 
of the commercial centers of the Middle 
East. They dreamt of a little garden city. 
Therefore the roads are narrow, and the 
parking of cars in the center of the city 
is a problem haunting the leadership and 
public alike. But there are also beautiful 
streets, gardens, and parks, and a very 
dynamic cultural and artistic life. Tel Aviv 
does not pretend to rival the glory of the 
eternal city, Jerusalem. Still all the 
theatres, opera, and the symphonic or- 
chestra are in Tel Aviv. Almost all the 
daily and weekly newspapers appear 
there. All other publications are there. 
And new modern quarters, south and 
north of the city, rise almost overnight. 
Hospitals and school buildings, gardens 
and educational institutions are being 
incessantly erected. The building tempo 
surpasses even that of America. 

Of course, there are still reasons to 
criticize the Fathers of the city. But it is 
with a feeling of deep satisfaction and 
pride that Rokach left Tel Aviv to take 
over the reins of the Ministry of Interior. 
A city built on sand dunes, forty-five 
years old, it attracts with its charm Jew 
and Gentile, and serves as a symbol of 
the initiative and energy of the Jews, who 
have decided to establish their old-new 
Fatherland on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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desert Southwest. Tourists flock to 

our irrigated valleys during our mild 
winters but flee the scorching summer 
sun. Even local residents escape to the 
sea shore or high mountains as often as 
possible. Business is in the doldrums. But 
in the summer heat cotton grows on 
millions of acres, blooms, and sets on bolls 
that will burst into fluffy balls of white 
gold when the weather begins to cool. 


Those white puffs are a sign eagerly 
awaited by nearly everyone in the new 
cotton production center of the U. S. To 
cotton barons they mean more thousands 
in the bank. University of Arizona experts 
predict most state cotton farmers will 
clear $113 an acre on the 1952 season. 
Those with above-average yields will 
make more. To thousands of harvest 
hands opening bolls means eating, gam- 
bling, and drinking money. To business- 
men picking season means swollen profits 
fed by a multi-million dollar payroll at 
the factories in the cotton fields. 


But harvest has many dark sides. Law 
officers find it a nightmare peopled with 
potential malefactors. Health officers see 
it as a threat of uncontrollable epidemic, 
avoided thus far but always threatenting. 
Dr. C. G. Salsbury, director of Arizona’s 
Department of Public Health, warned 
doctors in that state’s cotton-growing 
center that conditions in October, 1952, 
were so bad an epidemic affecting half 
the county population could occur. And 
school teachers face doubled and tripled 
classes. 

Already, however, I’m writing history 
—this picture is changing rapidly for the 
better. No great wave of reform is re- 


Sa is slack time for people in the 
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sponsible. Though many have criticized 
farmers, officers, or any other whipping 
boy handy for evils accompanying cotton 
harvesting, few have improved anything. 
Even the redoubtable Dr. Salsbury can do 
little more than attack symptoms. The 
real agent of reform is a machine that 
picks cotton. American technological skill 
has finally caught up with the anachron- 
ism of harvesting a major field crop by 
hand, and is wiping out evil conditions 
which have been part of hand harvesting 
cotton for a century and a half. 


Over the years since the perfection of 
the cotton gin, all the techniques of cotton 
eultivation except picking have been 
mechanized. Now picking is being mech- 
anized and manpower requirements of all 
operations involved in cotton production 
again brought into balance. A single pick- 
ing machine does the work of more than 
forty hands, although mechanical pickers 
are so new that they were still being field 
tested five years ago. The figures on ma- 
chines in use in just one Southwestern 
state—Arizona—tell the story of techno- 
logical change. In 1949 few machines were 
available, but by the end of the next 
season over 300 were in use. During the 
1951 harvest nearly 900 machines picked 
about 40% of the Arizona crop. The 1952 
season saw some 2,000 mechanical pickers, 
including upwards of 500 brought in from 
out of state to do custom picking, harvest- 
ing Arizona’s first million-bale crop. 

Growers in this state feel the 1956 
season will see all the cotton picked by 
machine that can be. They’re very happy 
at this prospect, for picking season will 
then be quite different. Public employees 
who must deal with the human problems 
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of hand picking will be similarly happy. 
Only those who profit from hand harvest 
payrolls mourn the passing of hand pick- 
ing. Any losses they suffer will be more 
than offset by social gains in the Southwest. 

Not many Southwesterners are audibly 
mourning the end of hand harvesting like 
some apologists for the older South. Only 
last fall a prominent Southern author 
painted for the Saturday Evening Post 
a wistful appealing word-picture of the 
vanishing Negro hand picker. The South 
is most fortunate in having so many 
writers of ability. If it weren’t for these 
loyal regional authors, I’m sure literate 
residents of the rest of the country would 
have a much less flattering mental image 
of the South—and a truer one. 

Take, for example, your mental picture 
of a cotton harvest. I suspect it’s like 
mine: rows of brightly clad Negroes mov- 
ing swiftly through a field snowy with 
cotton, eyes sparkling, teeth flashing 
happy smiles, jubilant voices raised in 
song. I know better, having grown up in 
cotton country. But I still have to remind 
myself that the truth is unpleasant, even 
ugly. 

What is picking cotton by hand really 
like? What is the machine changing? 

Picking is uncertain work. Early in the 
season there are never enough pickers in 
the Southwest to keep up with opening 
bolls. During October the picking force 
reaches peak strength and pickers compete 
for jobs. 

In the Southwest’s cotton empire few 
pickers are Negroes. Only about one-sixth 
of those picking in Arizona are Negroes— 
roughly the same proportion of the total 
as Indians. The main picking force is 
almost equally divided between Mexicans 
or Mexican-Americans and Anglos (any- 
one without a minority group tag). 

That bright sunlight in our mental 
image is hot. Pickers rise before dawn to 
work in the first hours of the day when 
it’s still a little cool. Later it is impossible 
to work at top speed. When picking starts 
summer temperatures run from 90 to 110 
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in the shade, but you can’t pick cotton in 
the shade. Even at the tag end of the 
season when winter tourists begin to 
arrive, picking hour after hour is quite 
different from a fast set of tennis followed 
by a dip in a swimming pool. 


The brightly clad pickers of our mental 
image are found in no Southwestern field. 
Pickers bundle up in their oldest clothes. 
After frost, cotton plants turn into brittle, 
sharp clawed demons snagging and rip- 
ping clothes and skin impartially. And 
before frost, the cotton plants’ watery 
green leaves stain any bit of cloth they 
rub against. Pickers’ clothes tend to be 
dirty rather than colorful. When a woman 
has to heat wash water in a tub over an 
open fire for which she’s chopped the 
wood, and then scrub each garment on a 
board, washing stays at a minimum. 


There is a super-abundance of plain 
dirt, too. Every auto bringing people to 
and from work, pulling cotton trailers to 
and from the gins, hauling drinking water, 
sends up thick clouds of dust which settles 
on the plants and sifts down your neck 
when you pull cotton from the bolls. 
Pickers sweat, and end each day coated 


- with grime. At their temporary homes 


there is usually only a metal wash pan to 
clean up in. 


While cotton picker housing has im- 
proved tremendously since World War II 
no real solution to the problems created 
by the descent of thousands of people on 
relatively small areas was in sight until 
the advent of the picking machine. As 
things are, some camps are still real 
camps: tents. The average camp is still 
made of unpainted wood, screened about 
half the time, with a row of faucets about 
twenty-five feet in front of crackerbox 
cabins and not far enough from the all- 
too-often unscreened stinking privies. But 
I’ve seen camps in the last two years 
built of concrete block with sunny, well 
screened windows and running water 
inside. I’ve even heard rumors of camps 
with indoor plumbing. 
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Under such conditions, what has a cot- 
ton picker to smile about? I’ve seen thou- 
sands of faces of people picking white 
gold: sober, placid, strained, curious, 
drink-dreamy, and plain unhappy. The 
only smiles I remember resulted from my 
taking pictures of shy Indians, joking with 
Negroes, or talking with homesick Mex- 
icans in their own tongue. As for singing, 
what a foolish waste of breath needed for 
a hard steady task that would be! 


The reformation of this sad picture is 
coming about by striking at the root of 
the problem—the hordes of hand har- 
vesters. The picking machine is doing 
away with them, and thereby with the 
problems they create. A machine operator, 
paid at skilled rates, is housed in a small 
but comfortable home like other year- 
round farm employees. Farmers build 
them cottages comparable to lower middle 
income subdivision homes, and gladly. Not 
just because machines bring more profit 
(a machine picks a bale of cotton for 
about one-fourth what hand pickers cost). 
They’re only too happy to shed the frus- 
trations of recruiting, housing, supervis- 
ing, paying, and then getting rid of 
seasonal communities of 25 to 2,500. Hand- 
ling large numbers of workers of the type 
who pick cotton is an intense unpleasant 
emotional experience. Many is the cotton 
grower or his wife I’ve heard voice the 
feeling of one woman who said happily 
this will be the last year she hires hand 
pickers because she has so much trouble 
with them wrecking her camp, drinking 
and carousing. Southwestern growers 
know picking season is an evil time 
which the machine is making decent. 


As things are, every fall the roads are 
crowded with open or canvas-covered 
trucks hauling human cattle to the har- 
vest. Many are so crowded there is stand- 
ing room only for men, women and chil- 
dren who ride hundreds of miles. In 1951 
nine Papago Indians were killed when a 
truck hauling them met another truck 
carrying a bulldozer on a narrow reserva- 
tion bridge. The ’dozer blade sliced one 
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side off the truck carrying the Indian 
pickers—bloodily. 

As things are, the venereal disease rate 
soars every fall. During the 1952 season 
it was given officially as over seventeen 
per cent among migrants in Arizona’s 
cotton counties, with some camps running 
twenty-five per cent of those examined. 


Peace officers face an impossible task 
in the sun-baked villages that look much 
the same from one end of the Southwest 
to the other—houses from the same mill, 
inefficient factories peeling paint. Towns 
of 4,000 are swamped by 20,000 seasonal 
residents. Prostitution, dope peddling, and 
murder flourish. Eloy, Arizona, even if it 
is the worst cotton town, is still a good 
example. Eloy has been “exposed” by at 
least one national magazine, and the story 
reprinted in a pocketbook anthology on 
U. S. sin. Its peace officers wrote a book 
about its murders (it had seventeen in 
one year!). When the postmaster was shot 
by a migrant because he didn’t receive 
any mail, it was not unusual, just more 
notable. Eloy has been threatened with 
the National Guard by the Governor if it 
didn’t clean house. The town has made 
some gestures, but its law and order prob- 
lems are really being solved for it by the 
picking machine. 

Probably the gravest evil of picking 
season is its effect on children. Pickers’ 
children start school in one place and 
finish in another year after year. They 
must adjust to two sets of teachers and 
playmates, two courses of instruction—if 
no more. Understandably, they learn less 
than citizens of a functioning democracy 
need to learn. Figures have been pub- 
lished on the Papago Indians in 1948 
(statistics on cotton pickers are difficult 
to come by). Their children usually start 
the term in federal schools on their reser- 
vations, transfer to public school when 
picking begins, and return to their homes 
in December or later. The Indian Bureau 
standardized its curriculum in its Papago 
schools on the Arizona state curriculum 
to ease the transition. Siill, eighty-one per 
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cent of the children in reservation schools 
were from one to nine years behind the 
proper grade for their age! Even allowing 
for their language handicap in learning in 
English and other factors, their slow learn- 
ing must be laid primarily to seasonal 
movement to the cotton harvest. The same 
is true of other Indian, Mexican-Amer- 
ican, Negro, and even Anglo children 
whose parents pick cotton. The picking 
machine should insure at least that these 
children can remain in one school all 
year by destroying the seasonal jobs that 
attract their parents. 

There is now serious intergroup friction 
and conflict in cotton camps and towns 
between children of these different peoples 
picking cotton. But the scars left on chil- 
dren by picking season go much deeper. 
A driver who picks up hands at their 
cabins every morning to drive them to 
work told about a young blond woman 
who came to camp six weeks before with 
five little children. Each morning, the 
driver said, he picks her up at a different 
cabin with a different man—and her tots 
have tagged along. A twenty-five percent 
V. D. rate isn’t surprising, for this story 
is not unusual. Who can mourn the pass- 
ing of a labor pattern which hurts children 
so deeply, and society with them? 

The pickers themselves however, un- 
fortunately, do lament the change because 
losing cotton picking jobs means loss of 
their livelihood, or at least vital supple- 
mentary income. Among Papago Indians 
who pick cotton, picking money is virtu- 
ally all the cash they see. Their lands 
have never in historic times furnished 
them a living. Already machines have cut 
deeply into the number of jobs open to 
Indian pickers, and many Papagos remain 
on their reservations, jobless and hungry. 
They must seek other jobs, but they have 
no other skills. 

Other Southwestern pickers are affected 
like these Indians—the spread of picking 
machines sends more and more of them 
home to exist on reduced incomes. The 
region has had foretastes of problems it 
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may face supporting thousands of unem- 
ployed pickers. During the depression 
years migrants many times ended picking 
season broke, and had to beg food and 
gas to move on. If they couldn’t move, 
welfare agencies eventually had to care 
for them. 

The improvidence of migrants who pick 
cotton has become legend among cotton 
growers and welfare officials. Hundreds, 
even thousands, are still stranded at the 
end of the season because they haven’t 
saved enough money while earning it to 
tide them over the time when they aren’t. 
The capital city of Arizona, Phoenix, 
shuddered as recently as 1951 at national 
news stories of pickers starving on its 
tourist-studded outskirts. It is only too 
easy to envision thousands of machine- 
displaced pickers becoming permanent 
welfare burdens in the Southwest. Every- 
where cotton is grown and machines are 
displacing hand pickers, states must face 
up to this problem. 

It is a problem which has always been 
a stickler when a machine has displaced 
many hand workers. Seldom has society 
devised any efficient method of alleviating 
economic suffering. However, in mid- 
twentieth century, perhaps our under- 
standing of human problems and their 
treatment has advanced to a point where 
we can attempt to minimize social and 
economic evils accompanying machine 
displacement of cotton pickers. 


One group of pickers already has a 
plan of its own making for a workable 
transition from dependence on picking 
money to other income. The Papago In- 
dians five years ago sat down and worked 
out a blueprint for their future. It may 
be a pattern other displaced cotton pickers 
can follow profitably. 

Like most other pickers, Papagos har- 
vest cotton because they have no other 
work skills. Like Mexican-Americans, 
they often have little or no facility in 
speaking or understanding English—much 
less reading or writing it. Like Negroes 
and Mexican-Americans they are an 
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ethnic minority. They are fairly typical of 
those who pick the Southwest’s cotton. 

The Papagos realize their reservations 
cannot support them, otherwise they 
wouldn’t be picking cotton. This is true of 
other pickers who own any land base. 
These Indians propose a drastic cure. 
They want to improve reservation re- 
sources to provide maximum possible 
support. They estimate their range lands 
with optimum development could support 
only one-third of their number. Level 
lands scattered about their reservations if 
placed under cultivation with water 
pumped from deep wells could support 
another third. The heart of the Papago 
plan, and the heart-breaking feature, is 
the hard fact that the other third of the 
people plus all future increase in popula- 
tion must live outside the reservations. 
They will need vocational training, and 
education in speaking, comprehending, 
reading, and writing English, and in buy- 
ing economically. An educational program 
is the heart of the Papago plan, and the 
part which may well furnish a blueprint 
for Negro and Mexican-American pickers 
to copy. 

To train Papagos in skills which they 
need to hold jobs outside their reserva- 
tions, the tribe proposes building some 
additional classrooms and one vocational 
school on its reservation. But mostly they 
want to build dormitories for Indian 
trainees in cities surrounding their lands 
so that Papago students can attend public 
elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, and private commercial and voca- 
tional schools already in existence. Indian 
students cannot afford tourist-country 
rents, and most will also require scholar- 
ship assistance. To carry out their plan, 
the Papagos originally asked Congress to 
invest twenty-three million dollars in their 
future, since they lack funds they could 
use. Congress has stalled while costs shot 
up. However, the educational provisions 
of the plan—the vital part—could be car- 
ried out for perhaps a fourth of this total. 

Since the state of Arizona refuses to 
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accept almost any responsibility for reser- 
vation dwelling Indians—even those like 
the Papagos who contribute vitally to the 
state’s economy by working outside. their 
reservations—the only apparent hope for 
the Papago plan is federal assistance. 


Non-Indian cotton pickers now being 
displaced by machines in the Southwest 
and South are not in the peculiar legal 
situation of Indians. There is, therefore, 
no reason the various states cannot in- 
stitute vocational training programs to 
prepare them for other types of work. 
And where such additional training is 
needed, these displaced hands should re- 
ceive instruction in English. 


The hand picker will soon be extinct. 
Smoothly absorbed into other pursuits 
and self supporting, he will be mourned 
by no one, not even himself. But if he is 
allowed to become a permanent welfare 
burden and a social canker, his mourners 
will be as numerous as the taxpayers of 
states where he lives, and his welfare- 
load heavy indeed. 
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would think their antipathy towards 

Helen would have mellowed. You 
would think they would not feel as 
strongly about it as they did when it first 
happened. Except, maybe, Lenny; and 
even he after ten years. And in a way 
they are somewhat more tolerant today. 
If you asked, say Ruby, she would say, 
“Now, don’t get me wrong. I can see how 
it can happen, you understand. But, I 
don’t know, when I heard that she went 
and married that guy, I don’t know, it 
did something to me... .” 

Maybe some of the crowd became even 
more critical of her after they had their 
own children. They are the ones who 
settled all arguments with you about 
Helen by saying, “How would you like it 
if your Alice brought a goy home to you 
and said ‘mama, here’s your new son,’” 
and you knew you would not like it. 

So that when one day Ruby met Helen 
on the 59th Street station and they had 
shrieked Helen and Ruby and they had 
hung on to each other, there was nothing 
to say for a moment. Then Helen wanted 
to know about everything and everybody, 
and all the way down on the El train she 
asked questions and Ruby did the answer- 
ing. That is, you could see that Ruby was 
a little sorry she had been so friendly and 
she only answered questions as they were 
put to her. The last one Helen asked about 
was Lenny. 

A look of amazement came over her as 
Ruby told her that Lenny had become a 
Rabbi, was married, had two children, 
and had a congregation in Parkstown in 
Westchester. 

“Lenny, a Rabbi?” she said unbeliev- 
ingly, “That must have been a sudden 
decision. When did that happen?” 


B: Now, and it’s almost ten years, you 
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“When the war broke out.” 

“But what happened to his pre-med 
work? He was all set to be a doctor.” 

“He quit.” 

“But he was so set on it.” She had a 
concentrated, far-away look in her eyes. 

When Ruby was about to get off Helen 
said, “Ruby, why don’t you come to 
see us?” 

For a moment Ruby paused. “We’ll see, 
Helen,” she said, and left. 

After Ruby got off Helen felt warm 
and excited. Seeing Ruby brought back 
memories that had lain dormant for years. 
She picked out the individuals she had 
discussed with Ruby and built up their 
lives as in a fantasy. She felt at one with 
them all as if she had just come into a 
room where they were all having a good 
time and they had shouted warm greetings 
to her. She felt flushed, alive and wanted. 

The feeling of being wanted! Helen 
became consciously aware that she was 
experiencing this feeling. It was something 
she had not felt in a long time. It seemed 
to have rushed into a vacuum and filled 
a cold, empty place in her heart, with a 
pulsating warmth. Alf’s friends, who had 
grudgingly accepted her for Al’s sake, 
were blocked out. Thinking of her own 
friends had for the instant given her a 
sense of belonging to; being part of the 
crowd again. Then she thought of Ruby 
saying, “We'll see.” With it came a return 
to reality. The crowd shouting greetings 
to her froze in their actions. The words 
turned to icicles and halted in mid-air. 
She felt like crying out to them, “Don’t 
stop, please don’t stop. What have I 
done?” The icicles drifted down and 
formed a cold curtain in front of her, and 
the frozen figures were last seen turning 
their backs on her. 
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Walking down the tree-lined street to 
her home Helen tried calmly to justify 
everybody’s attitude. “You can’t blame 
Ruby. To her I’m just no good. I’m the 
only one of them all who did it.” A child 
riding on a bicycle made her move out of 
the way. “I guess if I were she and some- 
body else had done it I’d be just as mad.” 
Mama rolling dough Thursday night for 
the Sabbath bread, appeared. “But what 
do they know about it? I was in love.” 
Lenny, tall and smiling, supercilious, and 
dominating, dancing with her, leading 
weakly. “If they had really known Alf 
they would have understood.” Pa, dead. 
Ma, crying, crying, crying, Helen absent. 
Helen calling her sister, Sally, who hangs 
up saying, “You broke his heart.” The 
mourning candle she had lit, flickering in 
the glass. “And Alf loved me. You can’t 
choose whom you’re going to fall in love 
with.” And reading in the paper that 
mama died, and nobody telling you that 
mama would not be around any more, 
and mama never getting to see her own 
grandchildren, and the children never 
knowing mama. 


The thought of Ruby and her friends 
incensed her. They were the only ones 
with whom she could ever be completely 
at one. And they had thrown her out. 
Why? Who were they to judge whether 
she had done right or wrong? Nobody had 
the right to cut her off from life because 
of something they didn’t know anything 
about. An idea began taking shape in 
her mind. 


Helen met Ruby once again on the 
train before she found enough courage 
to go ahead with her plan. You could see 
that Ruby had regretted being even as 
friendly as she had been at their previous 
meeting. That is, she was civil as they 
talked about old times, but Helen felt that 
she was distant. It was unmistakable. 
Perhaps, if Ruby had been warmer Helen 
might have talked to her about things; 
asked her why they were the way they 
were. As it was Helen felt a rising resent- 
ment against Ruby and against all she 
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represented. She did not tell Ruby of her 
projected visit to Parkstown to see Lenny. 

Lenny was in his study when his secre- 
tary came in to say a Mrs. Milletti wanted 
to see him. He recognized the name im- 
mediately. “I'll see her in a moment. Ask 
her to wait.” 

His first thought was of his wife. Then 
of Helen as he had last seen her, the snow 
crunching under her feet as she stalked 
out of the Museum of Art while the band 
played Finlandia; of him stopping half- 
way down the steps and deciding if he con- 
tinued to run after her and give into her 
tempers she would end by leading him 
around by the nose, and going back to the 
mummy case on which he had sat; and 
the fading need for her, that passed so 
swiftly that it disturbed him, and left a 
Helen seen through a haze where auburn 
hair blended into rouged cheeks and blue 
eyes became saucers and the smile was 
all teeth above a crinoline bosom. 

For a moment he was concerned about 
reawakening old fires and then laughed 
to himself, “Behave!” 

Stepping into the ante-room he smiled 
broadly. “Is this really you, Helen?” 
taking her hands into his, “why you’re 
lovelier than ever.” Helen had not ex- 
pected suavity. He led her into the study. 

“Sit down, my dear,” his voice was 
almost a purr, “you can’t know how nice 
it is to see you.” 

“Do you really mean that, Lenny?” 
she blurted. 

And he, still smiling and suave, “Why, 
Helen, did you ever know me to lie or 
misrepresent? Why you're a breath out 
of history to me.” 

Turning to his secretary he said, “I 
don’t want to be disturbed.” 

Helen had not expected this. What was 
it she had expected; pathos, cow eyes, why- 
did-you-do-this-to-me . . . but a handsome, 
fashion-plated smoothie pouring syrup. ... 

He was saying, “Why didn’t you tele- 
phone me that you were coming? I might 
have missed you and I would never have 
been able to forgive myself.” 
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“I did call but I asked your secretary 
not to tell you I had called. I was afraid 
you woudn’t see me.” 

“Not see you, Helen, my old love.” She 
almost jumped. “After all we meant to 
each other.” Was he laughing or what? 
“Why how can you think such a thing?” 

“It’s a long time, isn’t it?” 

“Too long. How’s Alf?” 

Startled again. “Oh Alf, he’s fine.” 

A pause and he said, “What brings you 
to Parkstown, Helen?” 

Controlling herself she said, “I came to 
see you, Lenny.” 

A simulated look of surprise crept over 
his face. “To see me, Helen, why how nice. 
Socially or professionally?” 

“IT guess you might say professionally.” 

There was a hint of hardness in his 
voice. “To see a Rabbi, Helen, at this 
late date?” 

This kind of talk she had expected. 
“You are a Rabbi, aren’t you, Lenny? I 
can still hardly believe it.” 

He laughed and became suave again. 
“All of the doctor work right out of the 
window, my dear, and a Rabbi, ordained 
and all. Lovely congregation, lovely wife, 
lovely children, lovely everything.” 

“I was surprised to hear that you 
were a Rabbi, Lenny. No regrets about 
the past?” 

“Well, now,” he drawled, “I wouldn’t 
say that.” 

“Why, aren’t you happy, Lenny?” 

Still drawling. “Maybe we ought to 
drop the subject, my dear, and find out 
what’s troubling you.” 

As she talked, Lenny smoked a cigar- 
ette. “So this is what has become of 
Helen,” he thought. He looked at the 
nervous woman sitting before him, and 
noted how lines were beginning to form 
about her eyes, and the edges of her lips. 
She’s thin, he thought, and what else is 
missing? I guess it’s that self-confidence 
that good-looking girls radiate. 

Intent upon her story, Helen was look- 
ing at her hands unaware of the scrutiny. 
When she looked up she saw a Lenny 
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stouter, impeccably dressed, politely in- 
terested. He seemed to fit into the large 
upholstered desk chair behind the large 
mahogany desk. Lenny seemed to have 
become large; she felt shrunken, and 
unsure. She knew that her story was 
rambling and that it would not impress 
Lenny favorably. The old relationship of 
Lenny as the underdog was gone. She 
was afraid he would condescend to her, 
maybe pity her. It increased her nervous- 
ness. She felt like running and knew she 
could not. Lenny sat enigmatic. Maybe, 
she thought, he even hated her. He might 
even take advantage of the situation and 
revenge himself with some sneering insult 
and order her out. She paused to get 
control of herself. Lenny saw tears in her 
eyes; he offered her a cigarette, and she 
puffed quietly for a moment. More com- 
posed, she went on. 

“After we were married I called my 
mother and told her. I guess you know 
how they carried on. I went to see them 
once, a week afterwards. They wouldn’t 
let me in the house. They never saw my 
children. Nobody let me know when Pa 
died. I found out afterwards. I called my 
sister and told her what a terrible thing 
it is to keep a daughter from her own 
father’s funeral. She hung up on me. Last 
year when Ma died I found out about it 
from the newspapers.” 

“How many children do you have, 
Helen?” Lenny interrupted. 

For a moment she paused. “Two. Two 
girls.” Might as well tell him. “The chil- 
dren are being raised as Christians.” She 
went on quickly looking at her hands. 
“There was nothing else to do. The only 
friends I had left were Alf’s friends. The 
only family was Alf’s. They were all 
Christians and they said you couldn’t 
raise kids like heathens. What could I do?” 

Lenny let her go on. To him the pattern 
was now clear. Losing your hold on your 
children to whom their mother was soon 
going to become a partial stranger, one 
of those who killed their Lord. Con- 
science-stricken about your parents to 
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whom you are trying to make up by the 
mourning candle. You don’t say it, Helen, 
old girl, but it isn’t the same with Alf 
either, is it? It has not turned out quite 
the way you expected and you want your 
old ties and can’t find them. They won’t 
have you back, and you’re trying to make 
it their fault. So you come to me. You 
want it from me because it’s got to come 
from a Rabbi to be any good and I’m the 
only Rabbi you know who will listen, for 
old time’s sake. 

He hardly heard her as she told of 
meeting Ruby and learning of Lenny. He 
knew that Helen would not say, probably 
did not understand, why she had come. 
The reason she was giving for coming 
was the symptom, not the disease. 

“I wanted you to know why I had done 
it. I did not want to hurt anybody. I loved 
Alf. ’'m sure I loved him and I wanted 
to marry him. What right did anybody 
have to expect me to pass up my happiness 
so that they shouldn’t be unhappy? I 
wasn’t taking anything from anybody.” 
Her voice was pleading, “Lenny, was it 
wrong? We were all so close together 
once, and I’ve been wishing more and 
more these days I could see some of the 
crowd again but I know they won’t have 
any part of me. There’s Ruby, but I can 
tell she thinks I’m poison ivy. Never asks 
me about what my husband is doing, or 
about the kids. Never invited me to her 
house. She wiggled out of going to my 
house, so I don’t invite her anymore. 
What was there so terrible that I did? 
They’re no more religious now than I 
was. That’s why when I heard you were 
a Rabbi I had to come to see you. Did I 
do anything so terrible, Lenny?” 

She paused, seemed about to say some- 
thing, and stopped again. The defense 
rests, Lenny thought. 

It was quiet in the room for a moment. 
“Have another cigarette, Helen,” he said 
and offered her a light. Her hands shook 
a little as she exhaled in a rush. 

“Helen,” he said, “I am going to say 
something to you very few Rabbis would, 
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but I sincerely believe this. We all have 
to make up our own minds about what 
will make us happy and then go ahead 
and try to win it. You possibly figured 
you have only one life to live and Alf 
was the boy for you. It’s true that in the 
process of getting Alf you hurt your 
parents, I think that if you could have 
obtained your happiness without hurting 
them it would have been better. But to 
deny yourself your man because they 
didn’t approve would be worse. So you 
took Alf. Isn’t that what it adds up to?” 

“Yes. What right did anyone have to 
keep me unhappy so that they wouldn’t 
be bothered, that’s what I want to know?” 

“They had no right, that’t all there is 
to it.” He looked out of the window as he 
spoke. “Time passes, we get older mighty 
fast, don’t we? When I look back it all 
passes in a flash. Sometimes when I look 
forward to next week it seems a year 
away. But I know I’m just fooling myself, 
because I’ll be on next week soon enough 
and it will be over before I am aware of 
it. If we let happiness wait it can pass 
you by without knowing it. You must 
take it while there’s still time. . . .” 

He went on like that for a while. You 
felt he was just thinking out loud. He 
did not seem to be in the room at all. 
Helen could not tear her eyes from him 
but he did not seem aware that she was 
there. You could see him going along the 
years, pausing here and there, and passing 
along. 

“You know, Helen,” he said turning to 
her, “in a way I admire you for marrying 
Alf.” The smile came over his lips and he 
assumed the purr, “Of course, I didn’t at 
the time.” Helen laughed gratefully. He 
became serious again, “You didn’t com- 
promise and take second best. You went 
after the best and got your happiness.” 
He stopped for a moment and then he 
laughed and got up from his chair. “Come 
on, Helen, it’s time for you to go. You'll 
feel much better now, won’t you?” 

“Lenny,” she said, taking his hand, 
“You can’t know what this has meant to 
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me. Gosh, I wish I could sit here and talk 
and talk to you.” 

He laughed again and holding her hand 
led her into the anteroom. “You'll be all 
right now, Helen. You won’t change things 
around the house much but you'll have 
someone to blame it on.” 

“But Len. . .” Seeing the secretary 
sitting there she added, “Rabbi, I’m not 
looking to blame anyone it’s just that... .” 

“Sure, Helen, sure, I know, I was just 
talking. Give my best to Alf.” And purring 
again, “If there’s ever anything I can do 
for you, my dear, don’t hesitate for a 
moment. It’s always a joy seeing you... .” 

It was several months after the visit to 
Lenny. Helen and Ruby had met once on 
the train soon after, and had talked as 
usual with distant informality. Ruby had 
noted a change in Helen. Where before 
Helen had made efforts to carry the con- 
versation and had tried to ingratiate her- 
self with Ruby now she was more distant, 
no longer aggressive, even a little cool. 

Helen had said nothing to Ruby about 
her visit to Lenny. Leaving him she had 
felt redeemed. A sense of well-being had 
come over her. Justified, and by a Rabbi, 
she kept repeating to herself. She now 
conceived of herself as a victim of narrow- 
minded bigots who, having set themselves 
up on artificial pedestals, sat in judgment 
upon her. He had said bringing happiness 
into your life was the most important 
thing and she had tried to do that. They 
had said she had done wrong to look for 
happiness out of her faith and a Rabbi 
had said happiness was where you found 
it. You had no right to condemn anybody 
for taking it where it was found. Who 
were they to snub her? She now felt 
superior to Ruby and had kept her secret 
to herself. 

This time she decided to see how Ruby 
would react. As they talked she asked, 
“Have you heard anything from Lenny 
recently?” and before Ruby could answer 
she added, “You know I went up to 
Parkstown to see him.” 
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Ruby’s eyes widened in amazement. 
Helen laughed inwardly. She read in the 
expression: “You had the nerve to go to 
see him? After the way you treated him? 
After what you had done, to see a Rabbi? 
What are you trying to do, open old 
wounds, break up a marriage, embarrass 
him?” Helen gloated in the shock she 
had caused. 

For a moment Ruby did not speak, 
then she said, “You did? When was this?” 

“Oh, a few months ago,” 
triumphantly. 

“Was that before he left or after?” 

The smile faded. “What do you mean— 
left? Left where? Isn’t he in Parkstown 
any more?” 

“No,” Ruby said staring at her, “He 
isn’t. As a matter of fact, Lenny left the 
Rabbinate. He is in Switzerland studying 
medicine.” Ruby was still talking but 
Helen heard her vaguely. “Switzerland. .. 
family with him. . .” For a moment every- 
thing was black and then the meeting 
with Lenny appeared with sharp reality. 
All his words flashed instantaneously 
through her mind in a rush yet each 
syllable was so clear that she picked out 
phrases as though she were at a stall. ... 

“No regrets for what might have been?” 
“T wouldn’t say that...” 

“'m going to say something to you 
few Rabbis would. . .” 

“If we let happiness wait it can pass 
you by... .” 

He had not been talking to her at all. 
He had been talking to himself. Sure, he 
was saying you had to be happy but he 
was justifying himself for planning all 
the time to leave the Rabbinate to study 
medicine. He was not even a Rabbi at all. 
It was just a temporary stop-gap until he 
could get to do what he wanted to do. 
Everything he said was from someone who 
had no right to speak for the faith. He’s 
just like me. We were both trying to 
justify what we wanted to do.... 


smiling 








Nineteenth-Century Yiddish}Love Songs 


F ALL the categories of nineteenth- 
C) century secular Yiddish folk- 
songs of East Europe, the love 
songs are the most numerous, popular, 
melodious and poetic. This fact challenged 
a number of writers on Jewish literature 
and folklore, who were not able to account 
for this type of song current in a commu- 
nity which was patriarchal in structure 
and strict in its religious observances. 

At the beginning of the century, the 
inner life of the Jewish community in the 
Czarist Pale of Settlement was ruled by 
a small group of merchants and religious 
leaders, while the community as a whole 
Was oppressed economically, socially, po- 
litically, and culturally by the autocratic 
Czarist regime. The majority of the Jew- 
ish population were concentrated in towns 
and villages, forbidden the ownership of 
land, and excluded from the basic indus- 
tries. Economically degraded, the laboring 
folk were compelled to seek their liveli- 
hood in the secondary crafts, such as 
tailoring, cobbling, tanning, roofing, bak- 
ing, etc. 

The high point in the life of the average 
boy or girl was the marriage ceremony. 
Jewish folklore is replete with references 
to the wedding day, the preparations for 
the ceremony, the relationship between 
the families, the terms of the marriage 
contract. Learning and scholarship, piety, 
social standing, economic security, dowry, 
were the deciding factors in the selecting 
of a mate and rated high in the “business” 
of marriage. Although this pattern was 
more pronounced among the economically 
secure groups, it nevertheless prevailed 
among the people as a whole. The average 
mother aspired to marry her son or 
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daughter into security and social position. 
Women readily sacrificed themselves, 
working to support their males at their 
studies, for, possessed of these spiritual 
values, the male, whether parent or 
groom, commanded a stronger position in 
the marriage transaction and paved the 
way for the whole family into Paradise. 
Tragic were the emotions of the mother 
who was compelled to send her young 
children to work and thus give up the 
dream of security and social prestige that 
a life of study of the Torah held out 
for them. 


- From the cradle, the child heard lulla- 
bies and ditties about Torah-learning and 
about the day of marriage. Below are two 
excerpted examples of skipping songs: 


I 


Pretty am I, so pretty, 

Pretty too, is my name. 
Matchmakers bring me proposals 
From all the great Rabbis. 
Rabbinical Torah 

Is indeed very great. 

I am my mother’s 

Own shining rose. 


II 


Father, Oh Father, 

Go to the Ben-Zocher 

And pick for me 

A handsome lad! 

With long sideburns, 

With sharp wits, 

With black eyes, 

—To excel in Torah-learning! 


Although in many ring-games children 
played the selection of a mate as of 
personal choice, in the environment of 
that day this was decidedly not the way 
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of the young people. Mating was seldom 
left to accident. The current belief that 
“marriages were made in heaven” did not 
deter parents, with the aid of match- 
makers, from assuming this task in the 
Pale. The average boy and girl were often 
married at the tender age of twelve or 
thirteen. A vivid description of such a 
marriage at the turn of the century is 
given by the folklorist-historian Saul M. 
Ginzburg (Historishe Verk, New York, 
1937, II, p. 29): 


The bride had just turned twelve. As was the 
custom in those days, her father, together with 
other relatives and scholars, ‘tested’ the groom’s 
scholarship, before the engagement papers were 
signed. Everyone was quite satisfied. The bride 
too, had to demonstrate her virtues before the 
groom’s parents, by unravelling a ball of thread, 
which they had tangled, and to pick up from the 
ground a number of objects which they had 
supposedly dropped accidentally. She also ‘pas- 
sed the examination,’ demonstrating that she 
was a girl of patience and tact. . . The wedding 
was soon arranged. . . After the wedding, this 
barely thirteen-year-old ‘woman’ could be ob- 
served playing at various games in the courtyard, 
with other such ‘women’ and girls. 


In such an environment, the term “love” 
rarely expressed the emotion between the 
sexes prior to marriage. Whenever it was 
used, it most often described the affection 
for parents, family, or friends. For the 
boy or girl to dream of love, let alone 
sing about it, was considered alien and 
sinful. This phenomenon led several out- 
standing writers on Jewish literature and 
folklore to assume that, not only was the 
term “libe” (love) absent from the Yid- 
dish vernacular of that day, but that the 
very passion itself was non-existent! 


Leo Wiener, in his Yiddish Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century (New York 
1899, p. 57, 61) writes: 


The word ‘love’ does not exist in the Judeo- 
German (Yiddish) dictionary; and wherever 
that feeling, with which they have become 
acquainted only since the middle of this century 
is to be named, the Jews have to use the German 
word ‘liebe’. . . One of the most puzzling prob- 
lems to the Judeo-German writers of modern 
times has been the treatment of love in the 
Jewish novel. . . They are . .. sure that the 
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passion does not exist among their people in 
any of the phases with which one meets it 
elsewhere. 


In his Di Geshichte Fun der Yiddisher 
Literatur (I, Warsaw, 1911, p. 55), M. 
Pines concurs with Leo Wiener as follows: 

Not until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when changes in the life of the Jews in the 
Pale resulted in the abandonment of, among 
other things, also the early marriages, and when 
secular literature began to penetrate even into 
the most backward sections of the people, 
acquainting them for the first time with the 
meaning of such terms as ‘love, beloved’ etc., 
then, the first Yiddish love songs were born. 


But, secular love songs were current 
among the people also during the first half 
of the century, and the “passion of true 
love” was known to the Jewish commu- 
nity in the Pale before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. This is stressed by 
S. M. Ginzburg and P. S. Marek, com- 
pilers and co-editors of the first important 
collection of Yiddish Folksongs (Yevreis- 
kiya Narodniya Pesnya, St. Petersburg, 
1901), in their introduction, as follows: 

Until the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the folk itself was the only one to create 
and preserve the folksong. . . As is evident 
among other peoples, so too among the Jews, 
the creative process was most intense among 
the lower social strata. Women, children, work- 


ing people, young folks—this was the atmosphere 
where the song was born and preserved. 


This view is reiterated by J. L. Cahan, 
eminent Yiddish folklorist, when he 
writes: (Shtudyes Vegn Yiddisher Folks- 
shafung, New York, 1952, p. 71): 

. . . the economically-secure, religious-patri- 
archal environment ... up to the period men- 


tioned, contributed very little to our secular 
folksong in general. 


Mendele Moycher Sforim, grandfather 
of Yiddish classical literature, describes 
the wellspring of Yiddish secular folk- 
songs in general, and love songs in par- 
ticular, most eloquently in his autobio- 
graphical work Shloyme Reb Chayim’s 
(Warsaw, 1913, pp. 87-8): 

There among the workers, songs are often 


sung—their own creations too—which then go 
out into the world, among the people, fall into 
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the mouths of girls, servant-girls, and are called 
‘folksongs’. . . The themes of the songs are 
varied. There are some about love. A servant- 
girl, far from home, yearns for her beloved. She 
remembers tearfully the good, sweet moments 
when they walked together like a pair of turtle- 
doves, sometimes in the green woods and some- 
times in the fields of corn. Another girl pours 
out her heart, longing for a mate, like a child 
with its hands outstretched towards the shining 
moon. . . One can rightly say that among the 
working folk there glowed the poetic spark, 
there trembled a fresh young soul. 


Below are two excerpted examples 
which approximate the moods described 
above: 


I 


The brooks have rippled away, 

The ditches are empty and dry. 
There’s not a soul in all this world, 
Who understands my sorrow. 


Oh, when a maiden falls in love, 
Her cheeks like a blossom, bloom. 
And if her heart in love is broken, 
Her days are numbered and doomed. 


Il 


My sweet darling’s gone away, 
And I am left alone. 

When I recall my darling love, 
I sit and weep and moan. 


If I were a little bird, 

To him, my dear, I'd fly, 

So he could see my bitter tears, 
And hear my mournful cry. 


Harsh military laws, expulsions from 
villages, national persecution, the separa- 
tions attending these occurrences and the 
constant search for work, resulted in a 
great number of love songs of sorrow and 
longing. Below is an excerpted example 
of a girl’s anguish at her fiancée’s being 
drafted into the Czarist army: 


I cannot eat nor drink, Oh Mother dear, 
I cannot cease my bitter tears. 

Oh God in heaven, I do ask of you: 
Why must my darling be a soldier boy? 


Oh Lord, Oh Almighty Lord, 

How will I be able to bear it? 

The Czar will snatch my precious jewel 
from me 

And Ill be standing by so helplessly! 
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Songs of untrue love were quite com- 
mon after the seventies, with the entry of 
women into industry. Composed by work- 
ing girls, they bewailed the long hours, 
tedious toil, low pay, and cruel fate which 
held them “chained to the needle and the 
wheel.” Deprived of social standing in the 
community, without a dowry, these girls 
were often lonely and helpless, doomed to 
a life of celibacy. The following excerpt is 
a touching example of this type of song: 


On the hill there stands a dove, 
Cooing with her mate. 

I too, had a dear friend once, 
But he is far from me. 


Rivers of tears do flow 

From my weeping eyes. 

I have become like driftwood 
Floating down the stream. 


The constant interference of parents 
often drove a girl to an illicit love affair. 
Tragic was the moment when parents 
discovered her secret. Often, young people 
would elope to another town, occasionally 
even to America, as the following example 
tells, half in jest, half in earnest: 


In America, the carts go 

Up the hills and down. 

And when a fellow loves a girl, 
He loves her with all his heart. 


In America, the twisted loaf 

Is baked for the entire world. 

And when a fellow loves a girl, 

He marries her though she’s poor. 


In America, they bake doughnuts 
For the whole year; 

I’m your groom and you're my bride, 
We make a lovely pair! 


The constant tilt between parents and 
children, the overall fear of poverty, the 
conflict among the social strata of the 
population, are mirrored in the following 
excerpt: 


Dear and devoted daughter, 

Why did you fall in love with that fellow? 
What do you see in him? 

He is shabby and barefoot and poor! 

Fall in love rather, with a rich man! 
What do you want a poor man for? 

Get to know one of your own kind, 

So that he could be your husband! 








Dear and devoted Mother, 
Do not try to change my mind. 


If you would extinguish the fire in my 
heart, 

You must give me the one I adore. 

I’ve fallen in love with his handsome face, 

He has charmed me completely. 

The whole world may think him ugly 
and poor, 

But for me he is precious and fair! 


A dramatic treatment of this struggle 
between parents and children in the choice 
of a mate is found in Sh. Ansky’s play 
“The Dybbuk.” Ansky utilizes the super- 
natural belief in the transference of spirits 
and invests a young girl with the voice of 
her poor Talmudic-student lover, who dies 
when he learns that his beloved has been 
promised to a wealthy suitor by her 
parents. Although the girl is taken to a 
great Rabbi, all efforts to exorcise the 
“demon” that has entered her body to 
“claim his own,” fail, and the girl dies. 
This play gained wide popularity after 
World War I, reflecting as it did, the 
tragedy of the mismated and the yearning 
of lovers to decide their own fate. 


As the century progressed and the love- 
motif gained strength, the number of miis- 
chievous, playful, teasing, flirtatious songs 
increased in number. Even the maidens 
sitting with their fancy work behind “lat- 
ticed windows,” began to sing (and un- 
doubtedly also compose) love songs. Be- 
low are two excerpted examples: 


I 


All of my wishes have come true, 
You may well believe me, 
I desired a handsome lad, 
And the Lord did send him to me! 


And when I thought he was surely mine, 
And mine he’d always be— 

A prettier girl came along, 

And took him away from me! 


II 


I went out a-walking, trala, 
And met a handsome fellow, aha! 


He promised he would marry, trala, 
But he put it off till winter, aha! 
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Winter came and went, trala, 
But he forgot his promise, aha! 


Today he came a-courting, trala, 
But now I will not have him, aha! 

The themes were many. In addition to 
the few examples given above, there were 
songs of hopelessness and unrequited love, 
songs of jilted and cheated maidens, tragic 
ballads of murders and suicides, riddle 
and courting songs, marriage songs and 
songs about the “cruel” mothers-in-law. 
Although the Yiddish love song is a 
“female” song, a number were also com- 
posed by men. 


More than any other category of nine- 
teenth-century Yiddish secular folksong, 
the love song achieves a high degree of 
poetic quality and melodic beauty. These 
songs inspired not only the generation of 
Yiddish poets emerging in East Europe at 
the end of the century, but the generation 
of Yiddish poets in the United States, 
following World War I. 


.... The glaring light of public attention 
is focused upon the state of Israel. More 
is expected of it than is usually demanded 
of such small states born in the throes of 
adversity and crisis. The cultural tradi- 
tions (of the Jewish people) encourage the 
world to expect a corresponding achieve- 
ment by Israel in modern times. (It) can- 
not hope to surprise the world with any 
manifestations of material power, and 
Israel has no deeper longing than to turn 
its energies into the arts of peace. In this 
generation as always before, Israel must 
make its mark through the achievements 
of its mind and spirit... . 


CHaim WEIZMANN 








She reat Noitilenee 


I 


We speak as the first people of this land 
you call America. And we speak to you a 
White Man, the last people who came to 
our shores seeking freedom of worship, 
speech, assembly and a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And 


we are speaking to all the American 
Indian People. 


HIS Is what the Old Hopi will tell 

| you: The grass grew tall and bil- 

lowed across the expansive plains 

of Arizona. The rains came often, giving 

a plentiful supply of maize, squash, and 

melons which, along with abundant wild 

game, supplied them with ample food. The 

land was not eroded by washes and there 

was no hunger or poverty. There was 
happiness. 

This beneficence the gods granted to the 
Hopi because the heart of the Hopi was 
right and there was no division among 
them. And because the Hopi faithfully 
observed his ancient tribal ceremonies— 
colorful symbolical dances—the warp and 
woof of Hopi tribal life. 

But a wistful expression comes over the 
face of the Old Hopi and his heart is sad 
as he reminisces of those bygone days so 
vivid in his memory. For today these 
Original Americans, a tribe of 4500 living 
in their ancient settlements atop high 
mesas east of the Grand Canyon, have 
been disrupted in their traditional life. 
Civilization has scored another of its iron- 
ies of “progress,” rudely pushing aside the 
primitive beauty of a land, a culture, and 
a way of life—The Hopi Way. 

There was no asphalt highway, no gas- 
oline stations or dudes to mar the ineffable 
beauty of their beloved homeland so dear 
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to the heart of the Old Hopi. The Hopi 
domain extended across the wide reaches 
of upper Arizona but today these people 
are coralled into an area of 1000 square 
miles surrounding their 11 villages. 

This is the story of the Old Hopi—the 
traditional Hopi—told from his point of 
view. It. is the story of a great people and 
their struggle for life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, denied them by 
rulers whose lip service to democracy 
obscures their subversion of it. Their 
struggle is the same as the struggle of 
Tom Paine and Gandhi. 

The crisis of the Hopi is economic as 
well as cultural. The economic distress 
has been accentuated by the drastic dimin- 
ution of their land base, presided over by 
the omniscient Indian Bureau. The land 
question is major to the Hopi. Their tra- 
ditional Chiefs have stated in a letter to 
the President of the United States, March 
28, 1949: 

This land is a sacred home of the Hopi people 
and all the Indian race on this land. The bound- 
aries of our land were established permanently 
and was written upon Stone Tablets which are 
still with us. It was given to the Hopi people the 
task to guard this land not by force of arms, not 
by killing, not by confiscating property of others, 
but by humble prayers, by obedience to our 
traditional and religious instructions, and by 
being faithful to our Great Spirit Massau’u. 

What is known today as the “Hopi 
Reservation” was created by Executive 
Order in 1882. The Hopi jurisdiction was 
3860 square miles, set aside by President 
Arthur for the use and occupancy of the 
Hopi “and such other Indians as the Secre- 
tary of Interior may see fit to settle 
thereon.” The ambiguity of the Executive 
Order has been a source of constant fric- 
tion with the aggressive Navajo. The Hopi 
jurisdiction is surrounded on all sides by 
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the vast Navajo Reservation—but three- 
fourths of the Hopi jurisdiction was offici- 
ally usurped by the Navajo with the 
sanction of the Indian Bureau in 1943. 

To reduce overgrazing, the Indian Bu- 
reau apportioned the entire Hopi and 
Navajo jurisdiction into 18 land manage- 
ment units; then the Hopi—people as well 
as livestock—were herded into the small- 
est of these grazing units, District Six, 
which is one-fourth of the area officially 
known today as the Hopi Reservation. To 
put it another way, three-fourths of the 
Hopi jurisdiction was given to the Navajo 
concomitantly with the reduction of Hopi 
sheep to a range capacity one-fourth of 
its former area. Here was a pressure ex- 
erted by some obscure vested economic 
interests, the real rulers of the Indian 
Bureau. (Perhaps John Collier could 
name them.) 

The Hopi did not acquiesce in the 
enormous stock reduction program, (in- 
augurated by the Collier regime.) They 
had owned over a million head of sheep 
but there are few sheep in Hopiland 
today. As a consequence, many Hopi have 
been forced off the “Reservation” to find 
White Man’s work in towns. This is an 
aspect of the Indian Bureau’s “assimila- 
tion” program. 

The Hopi villages are autonomous: 
there is no tribal government. One village 
Chief may be bought off but not all. This 
fact accounts for the survival of the ob- 
durate Hopi tribe and their traditions in 
face of persistent efforts to subjugate 
them. The Hopi maintains a religious 
tradition unbroken for thousands of years. 
Hopi means peaceful. According to the 
University of Arizona Bulletin: 

To this day it is the old men who are looked 
up to and depended upon to direct the people in 
all important matters. . . In government, the 
village is the unit, and a genuinely democratic 
government; its laws are traditional and un- 
written. Theft is almost unheard of, and the 
taking of life by force or laws is unknown. The 
Hopi live, move, and have their being in re- 
ligion. . . The social order of the people is 
established and maintained by way of tribal 
ceremonials . . . the very foundation of ancient 
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wisdom. . . Surely no people on earth, not even 
the Chinese, show a more consistent reverence 
for the wisdom of the past... . 

Hopi resistance to alien domination is 
eloquently expressed by Katchongva, ad- 
viser to the Chief of the village of 
Hotevilla: 

I have been persecuted, went through White 
Man’s jails many times, suffered hunger, was 
beaten up and dragged through dust. I have 
many times wiped my blood and tears from my 
face, all because I want to live my own life and 
remain true to my traditions and religion. White 
Man has sought to destroy my way of life but I 
shall not abandon it. . . I wanted to stand true 
to the old traditions that are sacred to me and I 
found before me a door open to the jail. Then, 
when you found me it proved to me that you 
were not looking for a poor Indian, a humble 
man. You were looking for a man of pride, a 
man of wealth, and your efforts were all con- 
centrated on that man of pride and of wealth, 
and I a poor man, was trampled under. 

Today, the Indian Agent issues a permit 
to this noble leader of a proud people 
allowing him to graze three head of horses 
—a painful symbol of domination. Dan is 
the name given to Katchongva by the 
White Man. I met him on a sunny Spring 
morning at the bottom of a deep ravine, 
hoeing a patch of corn. Katchongva, some- 
where near 88 years old, personifies the 
soul of a people. His sincerity and poise, 
his great character and intelligence, trans- 
mit a quiet powerful eloquence. 

The colonial devices of the Indian Bu- 
reau fit a familiar formula. Foisting a 
government-conceived agency, the so- 
called Tribal Council as well as imposing 
a constitution written in Washington upon 
the Hopi, the Indian Bureau by-passes a 
democratic tribal government which was 
in existence long before the arrival of the 
White Man. Rather it seeks a subservient 
tribal governing body to facilitate Wash- 
ington policy, to divide and rule polit- 
ically. The Hopi have never been at war 
nor signed any treaties or agreements 
with the United States. It considers itself 
a sovereign nation. 

The hereditary Chiefs are not connected 
in any way with the Tribal Council, 
the government-sponsored agency whose 
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members are generally employees of 
the Indian Bureau — veterans all — and 
mainly recruited from a _ generation 
trained in federal Indian schools. Many 
Hopi children whose parents resisted their 
compulsory school attendance were forc- 
ibly separated from home for as long as 
8 years and sent to these government 
schools great distances from their parents 
in order to destroy their traditional cul- 
ture. Their consequent cultural conflict is 
carefully exploited. Such is the conquer- 
or’s policy of “assimilation.” 

While other Indian tribes have been 
demoralized by liquor, the White Man’s 
sedative, and made servile in their sub- 
mission, the Hopi have stubbornly refused 
to accept that status. According to results 
of Goodenough and Arthur intelligence 
tests administered by government per- 
sonnel, the I. Q. of Hopi children is one of 
the highest of any children in the United 
States. The Hopi are too well aware that 
their submission will destroy them and 
their traditional way of life. The tradi- 
tional Hopi leaders have stated: 

... be careful and watch the ways of the White 
Man with diligence. His tongue is sweet, his 
hand is quick and he will not hesitate to use 
any means to obtain that which his heart desires. 
He will use tricks, rations, money, and material 
things to defeat us in taking away our land 
from us. All the laws and policies he makes 
which at first glance may appear good and just 
are aimed at taking from us our homeland. The 
more we accept material gifts from the govern- 
ment the more we go in debt to him. 

Apologists for the Indian Bureau are 
numerous and well-financed but the sole 
spokesmen for the Hopi are their wise 
and trusted hereditary Chiefs who assume 
the grave tribal responsibilities without 
pay and till their fields like other Hopi. 
Indian Bureau apologists dismiss as “too 
complex” the essence of the Hopi and 
Indian problem: self-determination. The 
Indian Bureau cannot give self-determin- 
ation to the Hopi. All it can do is get out 
of the way. 

Self-determination is sovereignty—self 
rule. Self-determination means that a 
people have the sovereign right to deter- 
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mine and carry out their own destiny 
without any alien authority to say 
whether their acts are good for them or 
not. Under self-determination a people 
have a right to make their own mistakes 
and be accounted for them. The Indian 
Bureau cannot give self-determination to 
the Hopi. All it can do is get out of the 
way. For the truth is, the Hopi want to 
run their own lives, without a boss over 
them to restrict it. Nor do they want to 
boss anyone else around, telling them, I 
want you to do this, I want you to do that. 
Gandhi demanded the same self-determin- 
ation from English oppression for the 
Asian Indian that the American Indian 
demands from the United States Indian 
Bureau. This is what the Hopi have 
always demanded for all people. 


II 


With the 90 million dollars, the Indian 
Bureau will build dams on our reservation 
that will not hold water, and roads for 
tourists to make it easier for them to 
come into our homes without being in- 
vited. Then the cost of these foolish and 
troublesome things will be charged against 
our people and our land. That is what the 
government has done in past years. 


While it may seem harsh to describe a 
people as predatory who would give 90 
million dollars as a token of their gener- 
osity, the wise Old Hopi will tell you that 
more strings are attached to the offer 
than is apparent on the surface. He strenu- 
ously objects to their being pictured as 
starving helpless savages and being used 
by the Indian Bureau as bait to attract 
larger appropriations for the benefit of 
the Bureau. 

The traditional Hopi Chieftains con- 
demned the underhand methods used by 
the Indian Bureau to engineer the 90 
million dollar “Navajo-Hopi rehabilita- 
tion” bill, passed by Congress without 
their consent. In selecting two subservient 
Hopi as official tribal delegates to the 
hearings on the appropriation, the Indian 
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Bureau revealed its colonial strategy: the 
Indian Bureau will recognize only those 
Indians who are subservient, Testifying 
against the bill in behalf of the traditional 
Hopi Chieftains, Katchongva asked the 
Senate appropriations committee to ex- 
empt the Hopi from the 90 million dollar 
fraud. He said they had no objections to 
federal appropriations going to the Navajo. 

Our people, he said, are a proud people. We 
have taken good care of ourselves and our land 
for thousands of years. We do not need any 
instruction from the Indian Bureau either in 
government or farming. If they want any in- 
struction from us, we will give it to them 
without charge. 

A reading of the Congressional Record 
makes it apparent that the real purpose 
behind the 20 million dollar appropriation 
for a highway through Hopiland is not 
for the benefit of the Hopi but to attract 
tourists further to undermine the Hopi. 
Despite their strenuous objections, the 
“Navajo-Hopi” bill was enacted. Once 
more, the traditional Hopi Chiefs expres- 
sed their opposition in a letter to the In- 
dian Bureau, March 2, 1950: 

No, we are not going to sell our birthright for 
a few pieces of silver such as the 90 million 
dollars. This Navajo-Hopi bill is being passed by 
the Senate and House of Representatives with- 
out our approval and against our will. Therefore 
whatever happens in the future the Hopi must 
not be to blame but the government of the 
United States. 

Nothing could be more misleading than 
the conjunction of the words Navajo and 
Hopi, for no two people are further apart 
in language, cultural tradition, and moral 
values. The nomadic Navajo migrated 
from the northern plains shortly before 
the arrival of the White Man. Now num- 
bering about 70,000 and increasing at the 
rate of over a thousand a year, the Navajo 
have been steadily encroaching on the 
ancient homeland of the peaceful seden- 
tery Hopi causing the latter great sorrow 
and distress. Collaboration of the Navajo 
—who signed a peace treaty with the 
United States in 1868—and the Indian 
Bureau is not a mere accident, the Hopi 
believes. The Navajo has made a nice 
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adjustment to the White Man’s standards 
—and the Oil Companies have been after 
leases on the Hopi jurisdiction. The tra- 
ditional Hopi Chiefs have stated that they 
will not 

lease any part of our land for oil development 
at this time. This land is not for leasing or for 
sale. This is our sacred soil. Any prospecting, 
drilling and leasing that is being done now is 
without our knowledge and consent. We will 
not be held responsible for it. 

The Indian Claims Commission Act was 
enacted August 13, 1946, to “provide an 
opportunity for the Hopi and other Indian 
tribes to tell the court their story as to 
what lands they may have occupied and 
used which were taken from them without 
their consent and without payment.” And 
according to the Indian Commissioner, 
“unless the Hopis present their story they 
may never again have the opportunity of 
securing a remedy for any harm that has 
been done to them.” 

Six out of eleven villages rejected a 
government-sponsored contract to retain 
a former government attorney to press 
claims of the Hopi tribe against the United 
States as authorized by the Claims Act. 
The attorney, who said his fee would be 
10% of the settlement explained that any 
judgment the courts might award to the 
Hopi would not be in land, it would be in 
money. But the land is sacred to the Hopi. 
He does not want money. Opposition to 
the Claims Act came from traditional 
tribal leaders: 

We, as hereditary Chieftains of the Hopi tribe, 
cannot and will not file any claims according to 
the provisions set up by the Land Claims Com- 
mission because we have never been consulted 
in regard to setting up these provisions. We will 
not ask a White Man, who came to us recently, 
for a piece of land that is already ours. We think 
that White People should be thinking about 


asking us for a permit to build their homes 
upon our land. 


After centuries of support for the prin- 
ciple of Indian self-government, there is 
little Indian self-government, observes 
Felix Cohen, author of the Handbook of 
Federal Indian Law. The federal govern- 
ment cannot give self-government to any 
Indian tribe, all it can do is get out of the 
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way, he asserts. That the complex of 
White superiority is a major delusion of 
our time is apparent in Laura Thompson’s 
Culture in Crisis *, a study of the Hopi 
Indians, in which she writes: 

For despite all these efforts on the part of 
government officials it is generally admitted that 
the attempt to achieve a genuine, tribe-wide 
political unity among the Hopis has thus far 
made little headway. . . However, at least a 


beginning has been made toward Hopi tribal 
self-government. 


Apparently, Laura Thompson is blithely 
unaware that Hopi tribal self-government 
was in existence long before the arrival 
of the White Man. As the oldest surviving 
traditional and religious form of govern- 
ment in this country, it is a true democ- 
racy, with no written law, no police, 
prisons, paid politicians, or taxation. Be- 
cause this traditional tribal authority is 
not subservient to the Indian Bureau, does 
not make it less-self-government. Being a 
part of the culture of White Supremacy, 
she does not question the imposition of 
the White Man’s rule. 

If there is a criterion, a civilization may 
be gauged by its values—sincerity, cour- 
age, poise, self-respect, and integrity— 
not by the number or intricacy of its 
gadgets and bureaucracies. The traditional 
Hopi Way, affirmed and defended pre- 
eminently by the “rebel” Hotevillans— 
Laura Thompson disparages Hotevilla 
because their traditional tribal Chiefs 
have firmly resisted White aggression— 
is stable, while predatory White civiliza- 
tion, where these values are in their 
twilight, is crumbling. Whose culture is 
superior? 

Here are a people with roots that go 
down deep to their very origin as a tribe, a 
people of great simplicity and humbleness, 
which, however exploited, is their wisdom 
and greatness. Here are a people who do 
not live by the White Man’s rule of 
money. That they “do not fight droughts 
and famines with money but with our 


*Laura Thompson: Culture in Crisis, Harper: 
New York. 
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humble prayers for more rain and for- 
giveness for our wrongdoings,” expresses 
their total religious integration. “Our land 
will bloom again if our hearts and souls 
are right and clean,” their traditional 
tribal Chiefs have stated. Writing to the 
President of the United States, they 
explained: 

We want a right to live as we please, as human 
beings. We want to have a right to worship as 
we please and have our own land. We don’t want 
to have someone plan our lives for us, issue us 
rations, social security or other dole. Our plan 
of life has all been laid out for us long ago by 
our Great Spirit, Massau’u. . . Now we cannot 
understand why since its establishment the gov- 
ernment of the United States has taken over 
everything we owned either by force, bribery, or 
trickery, and sometimes by reckless killing, 
making itself very rich, and after all these 
years of neglect of the American Indians, have 
the courage today in announcing to the world 
a plan which will convert the country’s 400,000 
Indians into ‘full tax-paying citizens under state 
jurisdiction.’.. Are you ever going to be satisfied 
with all the wealth you have now because of 
us, the Indians? There is something terribly 
wrong with your system of government because 
after all these years, we the Indians are still 
licking up the bones and crumbs that fall to us 
from your tables. Have you forgotten the mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day? 

Within the past two years, the Hopi 
traditional Chiefs have sent five letters to 
the President of the United States protest- 
ing the drafting of their sons into the 
Armed Forces. A recent letter from the 
mothers and fathers of Hopi youth who 
have been conscripted into the Army 
stated that since they would not eat their 
sons and daughters, neither would they 
“accept money from the government 
should one of them be killed on foreign 
soil.” The letter stated: 


Our tradition and religious training forbid us 
to harm, kill, and molest anyone. We, therefore, 
object to our boys being forced to be trained 
for war to become murderers and destroyers. 
What nation who has taken up arms ever brought 
peace and happiness to its people? 

To the Mind of the West, the Red Man 
is conceived as an exotic stereotype, char- 
acterized and conditioned by the popular 
media of radio, movie, and comics. In our 
blithe assumption of superiority, an un- 
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derstanding of his rich philosophical and 
religious heritage eludes us. Our compre- 
hension of the Mind of the East is also 
shrouded in happy ignorance. “We are 
not boys” and “our traditional and relig- 
ious teachings are not legends but truths 
and facts,” their hereditary Chieftains 
reminded Congressman Harold Patten 
whose attitude of smug superiority and 
condescension is characteristic of the 
Western Mind, tolerant but offensive. 

If we seek to understand the Mind of 
the East, as Robert Payne says in a recent 
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issue of Frontier, as we must, there is no 
better place to start than with our Original 
Americans, of whom the Hopi represent 
one of the unconquered remnants. He 
will tell you that it is no legend that the 
people of Asia migrated from North 
America. The traditional Hopi has pre- 
served his religious tradition in its purity 
and he aims to guard it from subversive 
influences, such as the missionaries and 
the Indian Bureau. His struggle to main- 
tain his Way of Life is part of the Great 
Resistance of Man against the World. 





Prophet and Scroll 
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Fun PREPARATIONS for the opening of the 1954 
session of Congress, the second session under 
the Eisenhower Administration, will be under 
way at about the time these lines appear in 
print. Scheduled to begin its activities on Janu- 
ary 6, the new session will find Congress busier 
than during the past year when the first few 
months were taken up with getting itself or- 
ganized under a new administration and settling 
down to the business of lawmaking in a period 
of transition. 

An all too modest legislative program was then 
outlined by the new leadership, but even this 
very modest program was not realized. Such 
items of major legislation affecting the welfare 
of millions of people as amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Law, extension of social security 
coverage, statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, and 
others, became unfinished business to be resolved 
by the 1954 session. 

Since that original 10-point program had been 
adopted other matters of major importance have 
been added to the Congressional agenda for 
early consideration, so that the program of 
unfinished business facing the new session is 
one of staggering proportions. Aside from those 
mentioned previously, the agenda includes taxes 
and the public debt, national defense and the 
sagging domestic economy, tariffs and the re- 
ciprocal trade program, renewal of farm price 
supports, federal-state relations, a Constitutional 
amendment on treaty law, the question of contin- 
uation or elimination of foreign aid, and numer- 
ous other problems dealing with our national 
economy, international relations, health, welfare, 
and development of our natural resources. 

Absent from the Congressional agenda for the 
coming year appear to be such matters as civil 
rights, revision of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, public housing and the elimination 
of slums, federal aid to education, and other 
phases of our national activity where improve- 
ment is badly needed. Thus, while Congress is 
prepared to tackle a veritable mountain of leg- 
islation in the coming session, it prefers to 
disregard issues of vital interest to vast segments 
of our population. 


 —_— of the McCarran-Walter Act, accord- 
ing to reliable reports current in Washington, 
appears to have been ruled out by the leaders 
of the Administration and Congress for the 
coming year and possibly for the next two or 
three years. An understanding is said to have 
been reached last summer, at the time the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was up for consid- 
eration in Congress, whereby the promise was 
given to the anti-alien and anti-immigration 
forces led by Senator Pat McCarran that if they 
will allow passage of the refugee bill the Ad- 
ministration will not press for revision of the 
McCarran act. 

The refugee act, known also as the Watkins 
Act because of its sponsor Senator Arthur V. 
Watkins of Utah, provides for the admission of 
214,000 European refugees and Iron Curtain 
escapees over a three-year period expiring at 
the end of 1956. Shortly after Congress approved 
his bill, Sen. Watkins wrote to President Eisen- 
hower advising him not to undertake any action 
to rewrite the McCarran measure until 1956. 
Will the President heed such advice and go 
back on his own promise made in 1952 that “the 
nation would be given a better law than this 
McCarran Act?” 

It is by now becoming quite evident that 
passage of the Watkins refugee measure has 
turned out to be a stumbling block hindering the 
task of revising the McCarran Act and liberal- 
izing American immigration policy. It seems to 
have dealt a severe blow to the hope that the 
present Administration will fulfil its stated prom- 
ise of seeking to rewrite the measure, and at the 
same time it has nullified the efforts of those who 
were in the forefront of the struggle to obtain 
revision of the McCarran Act. The situation 
today as regards the immigration picture is one 
of utter confusion. 

No less an authority in the field of immigration 
than the former U. S. Solicitor General, Philip 
B. Perlman, who headed President Truman’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
in 1952, considers the Watkins refugee act as 
being worse than the McCarran Act. In a recent 
address before the Washington Chapter of the 
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Alumni Association of the City College of New 

York, Perlman stated: 
The Refugee Act of 1953, despite the benefits 
it will confer on some people in need of 
assistance, is in many respects the most 
discriminatory, the most restrictive, and gen- 
erally the worst piece of legislation on the 
subject ever enacted in the history of na- 
tions. . . Far from attempting to eliminate 
or minimize any of the unworthy features 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 expressly adopts the 
discriminations and the other abuses of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, and then adds new 
ones, so drastic in scope as to destroy the 
hopes of many who have been dreaming of 
a safe haven in the United States. 

From all indications, the prospects for early 
revision of the McCarran Immigration Act are 
far from encouraging and the general outlook 
for a liberalized immigration policy appears to 
be rather dim in the years ahead. 


* * 


i, THE FIELD OF CIVIL RIGHTS some noteworthy 
progress may be recorded, although it did not 
come about as a result of Congressional action. 
In fact, in this field Congress had done little or 
nothing during the 1953 session and the prospects 
are that not much more would be accomplished 
in 1954, except possibly on the question of 
statehood for Hawaii and maybe also Alaska. 

It remained for the U. S. Army to report 
major progress in civil rights. With a minimum 
of publicity and an almost complete absence of 
frictional heat, the Army has succeeded in bring- 
ing its integration process of whites and Negroes 
to a point where the entire abolition of racial 
segregation is within sight in the near future. 
Of approximately 190,000 Negroes in the U. S. 
Army, only some 15,000 remain in all-Negro 
units and these are of company and battalion size. 
Three years ago the Army numbered 385 all- 
Negro units. At last reports there were only 88 
such units, and they are being rapidly integrated. 

This is a remarkable achievement and a most 
interesting indication of the changing times. 
There was a time not so very long ago when 
our military leaders would protest that it was 
not their task to institute social changes or 
pioneer social reforms whenever it was suggested 
that they eliminate segregation in the armed 
forces. The excuse was always given that it 
would undermine discipline, that it would shat- 
ter morale, that it would lead to riots, etc. None 
of these materialized. Experience during World 
War II and more recently in Korea has shown 
that the fire of battle and the acid test of hard- 
ship served as the best solvents. Racial segre- 
gation will soon be a thing of the past in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

Another step in the direction of elimination of 
racial prejudice has just been taken in Washing- 
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ton by the Commissioners who govern the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In line with President Eisen- 
hower’s pledge to end discrimination in the 
Nation’s Capital and thus set an example for 
the rest of the country, the local government 
has announced that as of November 16 all those 
seeking contracts with the city would have to 
agree “not to discriminate against any employee 
or applicant for employment because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 


This is but another of a series of steps to 
wipe out racial bias in Washington during the 
past year, others being in the fields of recreation, 
public health and welfare, public housing, 
theaters, restaurants, playgrounds, etc. A sug- 
gestion has recently been made to appoint a 
human relations committee, similar to the one 
functioning in Chicago, to help officials to remove 
remaining racial trouble spots in the Capital. 


This transformation and the very approach to 
the problem of racial discrimination as we know 
it today would have been unthinkable, if not 
unwise, a decade or two ago for the reason that 
public opinion was not prepared for it then. 
There is a definite change in our attitude and 
in our thinking on the subject today throughout 
the country, perhaps more sweeping than most 
Americans realize. 


* *# * 


tie CAUSE FOR MINORITY RIGHTS in the United 
States suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Felix S. Cohen in the latter part of October. He 
was the distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, the late Professor Morris Raphael Cohen, 
the noted philosopher who taught for many 
years at New York’s City College. Felix Cohen 
was known as a legal philosopher, a teacher and 
author, whose specialties were Indian affairs and 
immigration. He made the interests of the Amer- 
ican Indians the chief concern of his mature 
years, and he did so with extraordinary effective- 
ness. He was undoubtedly considered the great- 
est authority in our day on Indian law. 


Felix Cohen was only 46 years old at the time 
of his death. Born in New York in 1907, he 
studied at City College, Harvard, and Columbia, 
was editor of the Columbia Law Review, and 
served as law secretary to a New York State 
Supreme Court Justice. In 1933, just as the 
Roosevelt reform era was in its initial stages, 
he came to Washington to take on a legal post 
in the Department of Interior. He was with that 
department until 1948, reaching the high position 
of Associate Solicitor. It was here that he first 
developed his deep interest in Indian law, out 
of which came his book Handbook of Federal 
Indian Law (1941) which is regarded today as 
a standard text in the field and one repeatedly 
cited by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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After leaving government service, Felix Cohen 
was counsel for the Association on American 
Indian Affairs and frequently appeared in the 
courts and before committees of Congress in 
behalf of Indian rights. In this capacity he was 
instrumental in obtaining for Indian tribes in 
Montana, South Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Arizona the right to vote and to receive social 
security benefits without discrimination. He won 
the right for Indians in Southern California to 
send their children to public schools. He drew 
up the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 
which made it possible for Indian groups to 
bring suit against the government, whereas prior 
to that a special jurisdictional act by Congress 
was required before Indians could institute suit. 

Besides his book on Indian law, Cohen was 
the author of Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals 
(1933), which assured him a major place among 
American legal philosophers. In 1951 he pub- 
lished, as co-author with his father, a book 
Readings in Jurisprudence and Legal Philosophy, 
and he also edited for publication several vol- 
umes of his father’s philosophic works after the 
latter’s death in 1947, among them Prof. Cohen’s 
famous autobiography A Dreamer’s Journey, 
Reason and Law, and a volume to be published 
in the near future on American Thought. In 
recent years, Felix Cohen was visiting professor 
at Yale Law School and CCNY in legal philosophy. 

A liberal-minded thinker and a fighter for 
liberal causes, Felix Cohen found time to be 
active in the struggle to liberalize the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, to take a deep interest 
in Jewish affairs and in minority affairs gen- 
erally. It can truly be said that wherever there 
was injustice, his voice could be heard in protest. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap- 
man said of him: “The death of Felix Cohen 
removes a distinguished and passionately devoted 
liberal from the American scene. The American 
Indian population had no more learned and 
determined advocate.” 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico 
characterized him in these words: “He (i.e. 
Felix Cohen) deliberately sacrificed what he 
might have made in other fields of legal en- 
deavor in order to give top-rate legal service 
to Indians all over this Nation.” 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota said: 
“Washington and the Nation have suffered a 
great loss in the death of Felix Cohen. It could 
truly be said of him that he was a noble citizen, 
a dedicated public servant and a relentless 
champion of human dignity and liberty.” 

Oliver La Farge, president of the Association 
of American Indian Affairs, observed: “Felix 
Cohen was inspired by a perfectly pure love of 
democracy and the desire to bring the American 
Indians perfectly into the American system... 
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He has done more than any other man to prove 
that Indians are first-class citizens.” 

American Jews have cause to be proud that 
one of their co-religionists is credited with 
having “done more than any other one man” to 
establish the rights of an ancient and venerable 
minority in this country—the American Indians! 

* e « 


le FIRST YEAR of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is rapidly drawing to a close and summations 
and evaluations of its accomplishments and 
failures are in order. We shall not attempt it 
in the brief space allotted here, except for some 
general comments and observations. In answer 
to the question “What has been happening during 
the past year?”, we present some brief views: 

Although the Republican Party won the elec- 
tion of 1952, the victory seems to belong to big 
business. In a quiet yet persistent manner, the 
New Deal-Fair Deal system, with all its reforms 
of the past two decades, is being gradually 
dismantled and our government is being re- 
shaped in the image of General Motors and the 
Chase National Bank on the basis of the “phil- 
osophy” of that profound thinker Herbert Hoover. 
We are now witnessing a decided turn to the 
right in the economic sphere and in our political 
outlook. Men of big business and big finance, 
whose careers have been devoted to the creation 
of personal and corporate wealth, now formulate 
our nation’s policies and are entrusted with 
administering these policies. 

These men have brought with them to Wash- 
ington the kind of intellectual approach to our 
nation’s problems which is best illustrated by 
the observation of Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson that “What is good for General Motors, 
is good also for the country.” The result of this 
type of approach cannot fail to make its imprint 
on the thinking of the American people today. 
Although only one year in office, the Eisenhower 
Administration already has a long list of unful- 
filled commitments and broken promises to its 
credit—and the people are taking note of this. 

There is hardly a segment of our population 
which is pleased with this record. Big business, 
which more than any other group has reason 
to be satisfied, is not happy with the situation 
because it feels that the change-over is too slow 
and because it is somewhat apprehensive about 
economic conditions in the near future. Small 
business is caught in the midst of a tight credit 
squeeze. The taxpayer is angered because of the 
failure to cut taxes. Labor is disgruntled be- 
cause of the refusal of the Administration to 
amend the Taft-Hartley labor law, and also 
because of the trend to eliminate many of the 
gains which labor won in the last two decades. 
Federal employees are demoralized over the 
numerous firings and the constant loyalty in- 
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vestigations. Consumers everywhere are com- 
plaining of the continuing high cost of living. 
Farmers are blaming the Administration for all 
their ills. And, as if that were not enough, our 
Allies abroad are much perturbed over our 
so-called “bold diplomacy” which thus far seems 
to alienate friends more rapidly than we have 
been gaining. 

There are those in Washington today who 
already refer to the past year as the Year of the 
Great Disillusionment. It started with the tide- 
lands oil bill, whereby the offshore oil and other 
resources rightfully belonging to the whole 
American people were given away to a few 
states. This developed into a first-class give- 
away program of many of our natural resources 
and our national wealth to private interests, 
instead of developing these for the welfare of the 
entire nation. Others fear that this is merely a 
beginning, that further disribution of our na- 
tional wealth in this manner will take place 
during the coming session of Congress. Private 
industry is reaching out to grab control of all 
reserved minerals, all public lands, the national 
forests, electrification projects such as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and other resources. 

The trouble with some of our businessmen in 
government today is that they are trying to run 
it as they would a corporation. The concepts of 
government are not the same as those of a 
corporation board room or of the market-place 
—and this these businessmen fail to realize. 
Government is a service agency for the welfare 
of the people—it is not a profit-making business 
enterprise for the few. They fail to understand 
that politics is not the science of the market- 
place but an art for the benefit of all the people. 
Back in 1774 Thomas Jefferson said: “The whole 
art of government consists in the art of being 
honest.” The big businessmen at the helm of 
the present administration must learn to be 
honest with themselves and with the American 
people—if they wish to succeed. 


* * &* 


in RESUMPTION OF U. S. economic aid to Israel, 
after it had been suspended earlier by the 
Department of State, was received in official 
circles in Washington with a feeling of relief at 
the smoothing over of an international crisis. 
Israel’s offer to suspend work on the Jordan 
River hydroelectric project, which was originally 
given as the cause for withholding aid by the 
State Department, introduced an element of 
restraint and statesmanship into the situation 
and served as jutsification for resuming Amer- 
ican aid. President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles wisely seized upon the opportunity 
to rectify their error in prejudging the case and 
going too far out on the limb. 
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This, in no way, solves the crisis between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. Periodic friction 
between them is bound to recur, unless the 
present armistice arrangements can be converted 
into workable peace agreements which will be 
respected by both sides. The overwhelming 
source of friction in the Middle East has been 
the unwillingness of the Arab States to make 
peace with Israel or to recognize it as an endur- 
ing reality. 

The recent hasty action by our State Depart- 
ment in suspending aid to Israel merely em- 
phasizes the fact that American economic aid 
should not be given or withheld from any 
country purely on the basis of our approval or 
disapproval of specific acts. Such aid is intended 
by Congress as a contribution to world peace 
and economic stability of our allies, and it 
should be extended in that spirit. The action of 
the State Department was widely interpreted 
that the Eisenhower Administration had em- 
barked on an anti-Israel policy, and this aroused 
great resentment and numerous protests from 
all over the land. Fortunately, this proved to be 
unfounded. The State Department made a hasty 
retreat and sought to heal the wounds by an 
immediate grant of 26 million dollars to Israel 
of the sum allocated to it by Congress during 
the current fiscal year. 
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Books reviewed in this issue may be purchased at the regular 
price through the Book Service Department of THE CHICAGO 
JEWISH FORUM, 82 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


The Refugee Intellectual, by Donald 
Peterson Kent. Columbia University 
Press. 244pp. $5.00. 


This book is a detailed study of former 
German and Austrian nationals of pro- 
fessional status who migrated to the U. S. 
between 1933 and 1941 (these years cor- 
respond to the advent of Hitler in Ger- 
many, and the entrance of the U. S. into 
World War II). The study was sponsored 
by the Oberlander Trust in cooperation 
with the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, which has been influential in aiding 
the adjustment of the immigrant profes- 
sional to the United States. 


Refugees, unlike other immigrants, are 
in forced flight from their native lands. 
They do not emigrate as do colonists, who 
may come to settle new areas, or as other 
migrants who come voluntarily in search 
of material advantages. The refugee is 
expelled from his homeland, and flight is 
many times the only answer to threat of 
death. At all times in history, the refugee 
therefore presents, and faces, unique 
problems in his entrance to a new land. 


The group considered for this siudy 
represents over 700 persons, roughly 10% 
of the total German-Austrian immigration 
of professional peoples during the above 
period. Certain characteristics set the 
entire German-Austrian movement apart. 
These may be summarized as follows from 
the author’s list: 

1. The volume was small, compared to other 
migrations, only slightly exceeding one hundred 
thousand. 

2. Of this group, a large proportion was well- 
educated, many belonging to the professions 
(doctors, lawyers, educators, journalists, mu- 
sicians, artists, and engineers predominating). 

3. It was primarily a family movement; more 
were in the upper-age brackets than in “stand- 
ard” migrations (45% of the professionals con- 
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sidered in this study were past 40 at the time of 
arrival); there was a slight predominance of 
women. 


4. An estimated 80% were of Jewish back- 
ground. 

5. Settlement tended to be in urban areas, 
widely dispersed throughout the U. S. 

6. Many members of this group were persons of 
professional international reputation. 

Relevant data concerning the profes- 
sionals of this study were obtained largely 
through questionnaires, although over 50 
persons were personally interviewed. 
They were questioned regarding their 
difficulties in practically all matters con- 
cerned with transferring from one coun- 
try (and culture) to another: citizenship, 
language, new friends, economic problems, 
occupational and social adjustment. Con- 
siderable insight into the personal attitude 
of the immigrant towards each of these 
matters is given in numerous excerpts 
from their answers. Although the refugee 
physician encountered considerable legal 
and professional opposition, 72 of the 73 
in the group studied are now practicing 
physicians; the other is active in medical 
teaching and research. Lawyers fared less 
well, being handicapped primarily by 
different national characteristics of law, 
and by eligibility requirements for bar 
examinations. Journalists and professional 
writers were moderately successful, their 
main handicap being a foreign language 
and lack of familiarity with the “American 
Scene.” Each profession presented special 
barriers to the immigrant, as is amply 
illustrated by the reports cited here, yet 
the professional assimilation of the group 
seemed unusually high. 

In considering the attainments described 
above, the deprivation, hostility, emotional 
discord and even personal disorganization 
experienced by many of the immigrants 
should not go unnoted. Integration into a 
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foreign culture has never been achieved 
without some displacement of personal 
values and habits. For many, if not most, 
this is often a painful process. This is 
amply illustrated in the present book. 

There is, in addition, a useful presenta- 
tion of relevant immigration, occupational, 
residence, and demographical data in 
appendices, along with a set of individual 
“work experiences” of several emigrees. 

To this reviewer, however, it seems 
unlikely that studies of this sort can 
contribute basically to the solution of 
fundamental problems involved in migra- 
tory movements such as herein described. 
The author mentions but does not develop 
the topic of culture-conflicts, except as 
manifested in the adjustments required of 
the immigrant. This is perhaps beyond 
the bounds of the present study. But we 
need to know more about assimilation of 
the immigrant as a two-way process, de- 
termined by the nature of the culture he 
left, and that to which he came. While we 
may not hope for absolute controls 
through such knowledge, it will enable 
us to anticipate and adjust to cultural 
disharmonies affecting all immigrants. At 
present we are faced with the great cost 
(both to individuals and to nations), of 
treating only the symptoms these dis- 
harmonies manifest. 


Maxine W. Gorpon 





Germany Plots With the Kremlin, by 
T.H. Tetens. Henry Schuman. 294pp. $4.00. 

With the recent victory of Chancellor 
Adenauer, the time has come for a-care- 
ful appraisal of our foreign policy in 
Germany together with the three or four 
billions that we have poured into it. Are 
we building a powerful rampart against a 
Russian attack in Western Europe? “Em- 
phatically No!” says a former State De- 
partment man, T. H. Tetens, who calls 
upon Eisenhower and Dulles to reverse 
our remilitarization of Germany before it 
is too late. 


Tetens cites numerous speeches re- 
ported in the Adenauer press and their 
alleged Nazi friends to show that the 
diplomatic aims of Germany are still the 
same—to become a powerful Central 
European state capable of dominating 
western Europe and of constituting a 
“third force” in the world rivalry of the 
United States and Russia. He argues that 
the Acheson-Dulles objective of encour- 
aging a federation of Europe with Ger- 
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many as a center rather than France plays 
into the hands of the German nationalists 
who argue that in such an arrangement 
there can only be one result—the superior 
population, industriousness, and training 
of the Germans will mean a German 
Mittel-Europa, in fact a German Western 
Europe. 

The author reproduces extracts of 
speeches by German leaders to show that 
the Christian Democrats as the heirs of 
the Centrist (Catholic) Party are as na- 
tionalist as ever; some of the press still 
sounds off an anti-Semitic note. As in 
Bismarck’s day, foreign policy leaders 
are still tempted by the idea that a 
German-Russian alliance must be the 
cornerstone of foreign policy. Some of the 
Nazis have even toyed with the idea of 
accepting communism and then boring 
from within so that the superior brains of 
the Germans will take over the Russo- 
German alliance. Many quotations are 
cited to show that Christian Democrats 
as well as Nazis are thinking in terms of 
reviving a German African empire as an 
economic basis for a new Reich. Mean- 
while, except for the Socialists, the em- 
phasis is upon playing the United States 
against the Soviet Union in an endeavor 
to secure economic aid and finally the 
reunion of Germany. 

The thesis, it must be admitted, is 
plausible and cannot be lightly dismissed. 
However, it is easy to question the “evi- 
dence” cited as allegedly convincing. 
There are of course Germans who do 
think like those who wrote the editorials 
reproduced and are ready to start all over 
again on the path Hitler took. The recent 
elections however, do not prove Tetens’ 
thesis at all; rather the reverse. Since the 
book was written, the revolt of the East 
Germans and the stand taken by Aden- 
auer suggest that if Tetens is right about 
German aggressive intentions, then they 
are acting in a rather inconsistent manner. 
The lengthy quotations from the Madrid 
geo-political institute, a hide-out for Nazis, 
merely prove that the Nazis there have 
not changed their minds, but they reveal 
nothing about German public opinion and 
the various parties in the Reich. 

Our more realistic statesmen like the 
High Commissioner to Germany, McCloy, 
concede that our German policy, in view 
of the stubborn survival of Nazi elements 
carries with it a certain risk. But Tetens 
does not show whether we have a genuine 
alternative at the present time. In the 
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current international situation, fraught as 
it obviously is with the danger of war, 
statesmen must seek allies, just as we did 
in World War II, even when we did not 
approve of their politics. We must gamble 
upon the existence of that “other Ger- 
many” of Thomas Mann; militarily we 
cannot go it alone. Harvey WIsH 





Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Anti-Christ, by Walter Kaufman. Prince- 
ton University Press. xi and 409pp. $6.00. 

Professor Kaufman has written by far 
the best book on Nietzsche yet available 
in English. This review is concerned only 
with Nietzsche as a writer on the Jews, 
and here, as with other matters, Kaufman 
offers a full body of quotations to instruct 
the lay reader on what Nietzsche really 
means, Certainly, Nietzsche was no ‘pre- 
cursor’ of the Nazis. It would be more 
accurate to understand him as that safest 
kind of Gentile, an anti anti-Semite. Anti- 
Semitism seemed to Nietzsche “the lowest 
level of European culture, its morass.” 
The racist mystique rising in his time he 
thought a terrible danger to European 
civilization. If the anti-Semites could not 
be exiled Nietzsche suggested that good 
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Europeans ought at least “to have inter- 
course with nobody who has any share 
in the mendacious race swindle.” 

Nevertheless, the Jews were ‘a prob- 
lem,’ and, as the propounder of the ideal 
of the ‘good European,’ Nietzsche sug- 
gested that the solution was assimilation. 
But assimilation was not only a solution 
to the Jewish problem, but to the ‘Euro- 
pean problem.’ What Europe needed to 
save itself from the process of nationalist 
fragmentation was a “mixed race, that 
of European man.” 

The whole problem of the Jews exists only 
within the national states, insofar as it is here 
that their vigor and higher intelligence, and 
that capital of spirit and will which they have 
accumulated through a long schooling in suffer- 
ing, from generation to generation, must show 
its weight in a manner which inspires hatred 
and envy. Thus the literary obscenity is now 
getting out of hand in all contemporary nations 
—and actually in direct proportion to the man- 
ner in which these nations give themselves a 
national bearing—to make the Jews the scape- 
goats of all possible internal and external 
troubles and to lead them to the slaughter 
block. As soon as the conservation of nations is 
no longer at stake, but only the generation of a 
European mixed race which should be as strong 
as possible, the Jew is just as usable and desir- 
able as an ingredient as any other national group. 
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The “task” of the Jews, Nietzsche de- 

cided, was “to grow into the German char- 
acter.” The whole brooding metaphor has 
obvious dangers, but there is no doubt 
that the dangers are not to be elicited 
from Nietzsche’s intentions. Nietzsche’s 
respect for the Jews (so far as they re- 
mained Jews and not “the most disgusting 
invention of mankind,” the Jewish busi- 
nessman) was enormous. Nevertheless, 
the whole apologia is itself a form that 
developed into a kind of sophisticated 
anti-Semitism—if only the Jews had re- 
mained Jews they would be great, and, 
in any case, their suffering entitled them 
to special consideration. Thus, in spite of 
Jewish business men, Nietzsche wants 
to know how much one must forgive a people in 
a total accounting, when they have had, not 
without the fault of all of us, the most painful 
history of all peoples, and when one owes to 
them the most noble man (Christ), the purest 
sage (Spinoza), the most powerful book, and 
the most effective moral law of the world. 
Moreover: in the darkest times of the Middle 
Ages, . . . Jewish free-thinkers, scholars, and 
doctors . . . clung to the flag of enlightenment 
and spiritual independence. . . We owe it to 
their exertions, not least of all, . .. that the 
bond of culture which now connects us with 
the enlightenment of Greco-Roman antiquity 
remained unbroken. 
But Nietzsche’s respect is, on the whole, 
for the dead Jews. There is a kind of anti- 
Semitism that constantly measures the 
Jews against their great past, and this 
kind especially evident in an age when 
the Jews were rapidly shedding that past. 
Nietzsche’s admiration is usually reserved 
for the dead greatness of the Jews. If this 
is a proper admiration, it nevertheless 
creates an ambiguity in one’s relation to 
the living descendants. Susan RIEFF 





American Jewish Year Book. 1953. Vol. 
54. Edited by Morris Fine and Jacob 
Sloan. American Jewish Committee and 
the Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. 600pp. $5.00. 


This valuable book, now an institution 
as well as a landmark among useful Jew- 
ish compendiums, contains more of the 
same sort of material that has made it so 
important a handbook to professional 
Jewish workers in various fields. The 
volume, this year, contains the usual 
directories and lists of national Jewish 
organizations, welfare funds and commu- 
nity councils, and Jewish periodicals all 
over the land. The Iva Cohen literary 
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bibliography remains a feature of the Year 
Book, as do the calendars, the annual 
Jewish Publication Society report (this 
is an excellent key to a study of what 
American Jews do—and do not—read) 
and the surveys of Jewish life throughout 
the world. 

A special feature of Vol. 54 is the 
analysis of life in the Eastern European 
countries, by Joseph Gordon and Leon 
Shapiro. These researchers delved into 
hard-to-find sources and came up with 
reports which, when first made public, 
gained headlines in the nation’s press. 
Latin America, Canada, various European 
countries, North and South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, India, and the Middle East are also 
covered by competent scholars or jour- 
nalists who live in these areas. Israel re- 
ceives comparatively sparse coverage, but 
this is rather typical of the editors of 
this annual. 

There are detailed surveys of communal 
affairs in the United States and on civic 
and political developments concerning 
Jews and minorities in the States. Ben B. 
Seligman’s study of demographic changes 
in some Jewish communities supersedes 
the usual population charts offered in 
previous editions. It could be that the 
persistent criticisms of the American Jew- 
ish Committee’s population statistics have 
led to this more intelligent way of dealing 
with populations: surveying small, meas- 
urable groups, and not the entire Amer- 
ican Jewish community. In all, the 1953 
edition is a solid, information-packed 
book, with less to criticize than in other 


years. Haroitp U. RrsaLow 





The Jews, Jesus and Christ, by G. 
George Fox. Argus Books: Ben Abram- 
son. 52pp. $2.00. 


Rabbi Fox’s small book is written to 
promote a closer understanding between 
Christians and Jews, especially to make 
clear the position of Jesus in modern 
liberal Jewish thought. 

Not too much is known of Jesus’ life, 
for He was an obscure preacher, like 
many others, and though He had a con- 
siderable following, it was among humble 
folk whom history ignores. He adhered, 
however, to traditional Jewish beliefs and 
practices and berated those of his faith 
who were mere formalists without the 
spiritual fire of conviction. 

Some of His teachings are such as 
neither Jews nor Christians practise, how- 
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ever they may profess to accept them. 
Says Rabbi Fox: “Modern Jews, with few 
exceptions, accept most of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus. However, there are 
some which they do not accept—neither 
does most of the world. The principle of 
non-resistance, for example...” And again 
he writes, “Returning good for evil gen- 
erally and universally is as little pos- 
sible for human society as is non-resist- 
ance to evil.” Nevertheless, the golden 
rule of Hillel, the author points out, “is 
equally idealistic’—and, in the author’s 
opinion, impracticable. 

These and similar preachments, how- 
ever idealistic and even mystical, lie in 
the realm of ethics. Other differences be- 
tween Christian and Jewish belief are 
largely a matter of semantics. Rabbi Fox 
is perturbed by the Pauline doctrine of 
the Trinity. Paul, is the source of consider- 
able controversy in the history of Chris- 
tian theology and his personification of 
the three hypostases of the One, a Greek 
philosophic concept: the mysterious and 
ineffable power, (which is the source of 
all things) the creative mind which con- 
ceives ideas, and the outgoing will which 
“realizes” them in the visible world—the 
renaming of these as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit merely transformed a not too 
difficult philosophical thought into an 
incomprehensible “mystery.” 

But for the theologians mankind could 
sooner get together in amity and peace. 
All the eight chief religions of the world 
profess some version of the Golden Rule 
and believe in the brotherhood of man. 
These are the essential, the primal beliefs, 
older than either Judaism or Christian- 
ity, emanating from Central Asia in the 
dawn of recorded history. 

Rabbi Fox realizes that it takes time to 
clear away misunderstanding between 
followers of different faiths. He is, never- 
theless, hopeful that it may ultimately be 
done. His scholarly book is written in the 
proper spirit to forward this end. 


Cart H. Graso 





A Passage in the Night, by Sholem 
Asch, Translated from the Yiddish by 
Maurice Samuel. Putnam. 367pp. $3.75. 

Sholem Asch has gone a long way, in 
one assignable direction, since The Three 
Cities. His subjects are, progressively, less 
concerned with external situations as 
such, with the background of human con- 
flicts—political upheavals, environmental 
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changes, domestic vicissitudes. He is com- 
ing closer to the ancient Greek concept of 
drama, that predicates conflict as a result 
of personal characteristic traits, flaws, and 
weaknesses of various kinds and degree 
in the protagonist. In this report, a theme 
assumes a universality that owes little to 
local conditions, to temporal circum- 
stances. A theme becomes timeless, re- 
surgent in every age, because in essence 
it is a human theme, and humanity has a 
provoking tendency to repeat itself. 

In this large and significant sense, then, 
this new novel deals with a universal 
theme in the Greek spirit. It is the indi- 
vidual at grips with himself, with his 
inner ego. Sin, or crime, or misdeed—call 
it what you will, according to your meta- 
physics or your more dogmatically re- 
ligious outlook—has been committed. But 
the sense of restlessness, the impulse, dor- 
mant but watchful, to achieve moral 
regeneration and personal adjustment 
haunts the victim. 

In specific terms, the victim is Isaac 
Grossman, a large-scale millionaire op- 
erator, a lonely old man, pricked by an 
ancient conscience, and now in search of 
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his soul. Once, in his young poverty- 
stricken days, he had cheated a certain 
Pole, Yan Kovalsky, of twenty-seven 
dollars. With the years, these dollars be- 
come the burden of his life and Kovalsky 
the symbol of his expiation. 


Grossman’s pilgrimage is frowned on-as 
a quixotic fantasy by his son Lazar, but 
his grandson Robert and an ex-army chap- 
lain, Rabbi Zimmerman, show sympathy 
and understanding. The search leads to a 
Polish Catholic community in Connecti- 
cut, where Grossman is involved in claims 
for restitution from a swarm of pretenders. 
The tension in Grossman mounts, culmin- 
ating in an emotional breakdown that 
necessitates treatment and psychiatric aid. 
In the sequel, all is set right, in a Dicken- 
sian kind of completeness: priest and 
rabbi fall into accord, Grossman’s obses- 
sion is resolved by means of lavish ex- 
penditures, and the threads are neatly, 
perhaps miraculously, linked into a com- 
fortable cosmic design. 


The narrative is excellently integrated, 
for Asch is primarily a story teller in the 
Homeric tradition. He uses, as skilfully 
as ever, a minutely stippled style that 
produces the impact of realistic immedi- 
acy. The approved techniques, too, are 
present: flashbacks, episodic scenes, vig- 
nettes, incidental sketches of place and 
person: the racing in Florida, the Gross- 
man household, the vulgarities of the 
winter resorts, the financial crash of 1930, 
conversational interludes, period pieces, 
especially ghetto visualizations that, cum- 
ulatively, march toward a climactic con- 
summation. Notable as well is the author’s 
response to the nostalgia of the past: his 
domestic interiors, depicting the early 
orthodox Grossman family, though far 
from new, are freshly treated with 
sensitivity. 

The number of outstanding characters 
is comparatively small, and each is dis- 
tinctive—the Grossman brothers, the wife 
Clara, Pop Moses, with the exception of 
Rose Rosenberg, the secretary and con- 
fidante, who is a mere foil, a speaking 
tube for Grossman. 


Synchronously with the major theme of 
personal atonement runs the racial and 
intermarriage problem, which is condi- 
tioned by the break between old and new 
Judaism. The ultimate irony, of course, is 
that Grossman is only as real as Sairey 
Gamp’s hypothetical friend Mrs. Harris. 


Harry E. WEeDEcCK 
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Selected Songs and Poems. In Yiddish, 
by Isaac Reingold. L. M. Stein Publishing 
Co. 160pp. $2.50. 


Prometheus Unbound, by Percy B. 
Shelley, translated into Yiddish by Morris 
Blechman, L. M. Stein Publishing Co. 
166pp. $2.50. 


Walls of the Labyrinth, by Morris 
Weisenthal. Alan Swallow Press. 48pp. 
$2.00. 


If one can imagine Irving Berlin, Plato, 
and Wallace Stevens discussing modern 
Israeli verse at a poetry conference at 
Brandeis University, then one can dis- 
cover the unifying principle that under- 
lies the three unrelated books reviewed 
here. For in the barest physical structure 
of their verse, these three poets are pent- 
amenters apart, yet the ineffable spirit 
from which their dissimilar words are 
formed is the same that gave utterance to 
our stuttering emancipator at Sinai, and 
gave beauty to the lover in the Song 
of Songs. 

By 1900 A. D., however, the Jewish 
poet had been so long exiled from his 
Judeaen sources that the scent of myrrh 
and frankincense was no more than a 
stained phrase in an ancient scroll. The 
princely odors of the orient had been 
replaced by the dark tenements and dank 
sweatshops of the new world. The sewing 
machine had replaced the ploughshare. 
For the early immigrants, and their 
brother-poet, Isaac Reingold, 

No flower had ever bloomed. 

For me no springtime, no summer. 
To Isaac Reingold, this phrase was no 
hyperbole. A half century ago, at the 
early age of thirty, Reingold was fatally 
stricken with tuberculosis, and left a 
legacy of a number of variegated Yiddish 
poems and lyrics. These have now been 
faithfully culled by devoted family mem- 
bers from newspapers, periodicals, and 
song sheets of that period as a testament 
to his memory. 


His literally hundreds of verses fall 
roughly into three categories: national- 
istic hymns, work- and union-ballads, and 
vaudeville refrains. Of the first motif, the 
poem Ich Bin A Yid (I Am A Jew) is 
best remembered, and representative: 

I am a Jew, I am a Jew. 

Zion let me celebrate. 

Yes, sing its praises and never tire, 
With a song so spirited with fire 

That will through the world reverberate. 
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Equally simple, yet heartfelt were Rein- 
gold’s worker ballads. From My Feelings 
these direct, plaintive words: 

How shall I still my sighs, 

The tug at my heart restrain, 
Seeing you, working man, your cries 
In seas of anguish and pain. 


Although sounding awkward in transla- 
tion and unpretentious in text, these were 
not merely songs in the poetical sense of 
the word, but literally lyrics set to music 
by such gifted composers of the period as 
Mendelssohn and Lifshultz. The inher- 
ently melodious Yiddish phrases of Rein- 
gold inevitably caught the ear of the 
Yiddish Tin-Pan Alley which was then 
enjoying its Elizabethan age upon the 
American stage. The magical names of 
Jacob Adler and Boris Tomasheffsky, of 
Gordon and Boldfaden were at the peak 
of their careers. At the same time, Jewish 
stage musicals flourished. Reingold was 
brought to New York to adapt the musical 
hits of lower Broadway into their idio- 
matic homologues in Jewish life. The 
caliber of Reingold’s adaptation is a roll- 
call of most of the popular tunes of the 
80s and ’90s: In the Good Old Summer 
Time, After the Ball, Absence Makes the 
Heart Grow Fonder, On a Sunday After- 
noon, etc. 


These were especially written for such 
celebrities of the time as Bessie Toma- 
sheffsky, Jacob Silbert, and A. Fishkind. 
Reingold’s ingenuity and productivity in 
this regard is amazing, but the remuner- 
ation was negligible, and altogether in- 
sufficient for the care needed to heal 
“sweatshop disease.” At the age of thirty, 
the prolific folk-singer, Reingold, was dead. 


What poetic art Isaac Reingold might 
have achieved had he lived must remain 
a moot question. Yet fifty years ago, he 
created a minstrelsy for the Jewish im- 
migrant masses in America. Within his 
verses is found the nostalgia of old world 
memories, the cry of new world suffering 
and exploitation, and the visionary longing 
for a modern Zion. Unfortunately, the 
audiences and actors of this Yiddish Irving 
Berlin have long passed on, and the 1900 
Broadway hits upon which Reingold’s 
parodies had been fashioned were too 
topical to endure much beyond 1901. Per- 
haps some historical, more comprehensive 
anthology of American Yiddish poetry will 
reserve some niche for the dated songs 
of Isaac Reingold. 


Certainly, there is nothing of the eph- 
emeral in the theme of Prometheus and in 
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Morris Blechman’s lifetime work, a Yid- 
dish translation of Shelley’s great poem, 
Prometheus Unbound. Not accidentally, 
perhaps there was no one more fitting for 
this task than Morris Blechman, who had 
early cast aside the religion of his youth, 
and became not only atheist, but also, 
like Shelley, a radical and political non- 
conformist, and later, like Prometheus, 
rebeled against the authoritarian Titan of 
the Russian Revolution. 

Curiously, although the works of Rus- 
sian, French, and English authors have 
been translated in Yiddish during the last 
fifty years, yes, even the plays of Shake- 
speare, yet very little attention has been 
given to the form of poetry. Oddly enough, 
it was as polemicist and journalist in the 
daily Yiddish press that Blechman was 
best known. His apprenticeship in the 
forms of poetry was nil, yet so strongly 
did Shelley’s rationale coincide with 
Blechman’s own, steeped in the lore of 
Job’s_ rebellion, cemented with the 
strength of Jeremiah’s cry against in- 
justice and inhumanity, that Blechman 
virtually dedicated his entire creative 
life to the translation of “Prometheus,” 
and to three of Shelley’s key lyrics: “The 
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Cloud,” “To a Skylark,” and “Ode to the 
West Wind.” 

I leave the plot of “Prometheus” to a 
re-reading of the original of Aeschylus, or 
to its many re-workings since then. To 
Shelley the Promethean Titan is one who 
“attains his freedom and _ happiness 
through his own inner change and is the 
creator of his own destiny.” He is, in 
Shelley’s own words, “the highest per- 
fection of moral and intellectual nature 
impelled by the purest and truest motives 
to the best and noblest ends.” Shelley 
couched these ideas in poetry not easily 
approachable. He addressed himself to 
the “highly refined imaginations of a select 
class,” and guessed that not more than 
twenty copies of his new poem would be 
sold. The boldness and originality of the 
imagery perplexed even his own friends. 
Some termed the imagery vague, others 
subtle. Again and again, Shelley presents 
mental phenomena in terms of the phys- 
ical, and vice versa. In addition no fewer 
than thirty-six verse forms have been 
counted in the poem. The metrics have 
been variously attributed to Greek lyrics, 
English reconstruction of choral passages 
in Sophocles, and to fragments of poems 
in Gothic novels, while the cumulative 
effect of the continuously changing 
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rhythms have been charged more to music 
than to language. 

This wild avalanche of richly lyrical 
splendor, Morris Blechman attempted to 
translate into the didactic cadences of 
Yiddish, a task that would have been 
almost insurmountable even for a Jewish 
poet laureate. Blechman undertook this 
despite his own admission in his Yiddish 
preface to the translation that Shelley’s 
images “evanesce into space, each stanza 
is immolated in fire.” Acts I and II are a 
direct, verbatim translation. What sparse 
poetic license Blechman reserves for him- 
self is usually understatement, or gross 
violation. For instance, Shelley’s opening 
line of Act II, “From all the blasts of 
heaven thou hast descended,” has been 
translated as “You have come from all the 
winds of heaven. (it. mine). Panthea’s 
first line, “Pardon, great sister! but my 
wings were faint,” is deformed into “Par- 
don, large sister, weak were my wings.” 
At worst, the images in Yiddish become 
totally incomprehensible. 

However, the three shorter lyrics seem 
fashioned by another talent altogether. 
“To A Skylark” retains the light, blithe 
spirit of its subject. “The West Wind” 
carries the full impetus of its Learian 
howling, with its whispered finale of the 
promise of Spring. 

Ironically, while Blechman was trans- 
lating the Prometheus sermon on the 
conflict of man with his own evil nature, 
his potential audience, the Yiddish-speak- 
ing masses of Eastern Europe, became 
victims of that very incarnation of evil in 
man and state, the hordes of Hitler. 
Blechman added Shelley’s Hellenic eman- 
cipation of the mind to his own Hebraic 
faith in the future of man, but alas, the 
numbers that will profit by this amalga- 
mation are few. 

From the nationalistic Jew of Reingold’s 
ballads, and the Promethean world- 
Judean of Blechman’s translation, we 
come to a third generation poet in Morris 
Weisenthal, the post-Jew. By that is not 
meant in the slightest the assimilated Jew, 
but again it cannot refer to the Talmudist. 
The post-Jew, like Weisenthal, has been 
freed from the umbilical cords of the 
ghetto, but is as yet, unborn. His learning 
is not traditional, and yet the idom of 
western culture seems incomplete and 
unabsorbed. By all tests, the speech and 
verse is native; not a trace of accent nor 
a syllable of misplaced metre remains. 
Yet the flesh quivers in unconsciously 
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sympathetic anguish at the thought of 
Buchenwald, as in “Buchenwald: Diary:” 
Some eyes turn inward, and scream at 
their image. 
Fool, the furnace is fed; 
Look, the stack puffs entrails. 
or the tragic historical perspective in 
“The Son:” 
Because the son we disowned has made 
us orphans; 
Because the thumb we lopped was of our 
own hand, 
A branch of the central Menorah, forgive 
the treason. 

Yet these meditations are few in num- 
ber, and the agony is of bone rather than 
of marrow. Weisenthal’s province is in 
the Waste Land of modern times. His thin 
volume of short poems are of 

Foetus and skeleton; 

Insufferable passion stilled in the plunge 

of pulse; 

Visceral confession. Ah mouths 

Surfeited with earth! 

Sucked forever in the vast enigma. 
For the present, the riddle remains un- 
answered. But what the post-Jew is un- 
able to understand it cloaks in garb and 
manner more modern than his contempo- 
raries. Weisenthal’s imagery is at times 
luminous, even startling. Like the short, 
jagged lightning, it can be brilliant, but 
always, it lacks heat. After it falls no 
rain to ripen the sterile imagination. Its 
point of reference is itself; within the 
line and within the phrase, but seldom to 
the poem. The image does not illuminate, 
nor lead to the whole; the climax is 
too often interrupted, amputated. Truly 
within his poems 

Thunders snort— 

While at the horizon heaven’s harmonium 

plays. 

There is some talent but little music in 
Weisenthal’s first work. Perhaps he will 
shortly come close enough to the soul’s 
horizon to hear what song the harmonium 


is playing. ALLEN D. ScHWARTZ 





American Life: Dream and Reality, by 
W. Lloyd Warner. University of Chicago 
Press. 268pp. $3.75. 


25 years ago the author, a noted anthro- 
pologist, returned from a field trip in 
Australia, and shocked the anthropological 
world by suggesting that American society 
was in some ways similar to a Stone Age 
tribe he had investigated there. He pro- 
posed that our society could be studied 
using the same approach employed in the 
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study of preliterate tribes, and during the 
early thirties illustrated his theory with 
the Yankee City study, a very thorough 
analysis of all aspects of the social life of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

This book is a summary of the five 
volume Yankee City study and of similar 
studies made subsequently in cities in the 
South and Midwest, written for the lay- 
man interested in the anthropologist’s 
conception of American life. 

The title of the book refers to the dis- 
tinction between the American dream of 
a society in which everyone is born equal, 
and the reality of the existence of a very 
definite hierarchy of social classes. The 
book itself is largely a description and 
analysis of the six classes Prof. Warner 
and his associates discovered in American 
society during their studies: Upper-upper, 
Lower-upper, Upper-middle, Lower-mid- 
dle, Upper-lower and Lower-lower. These 
terms have long since become household 
words in many circles. 

Prof. Warner shows how the existence 
of these classes and the way of life asso- 
ciated with each of them affects American 
society. Parents of each of the classes 
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bring up their children somewhat differ- 
ently and instil in them different am- 
bitions and aspirations, as well as habits, 
values, and attitudes. He shows how 
children learn of the existence of the class 
structure and how early in their grammar 
school career already select friends and 
student leaders on the basis of their class 
characteristics. Later children learn to 
hide their knowledge of the existence of 
class levels, but as adults continue to 
shape their lives within them, in choosing 
careers, picking mates, making friends, 
joining clubs etc. 

The author emphasizes the importance 
in American life of the desire to climb to 
a higher class and shows how this desire 
for “upward mobility” is related to our 
concepts of freedom and democracy. He 
notes that the days of unrestrained mo- 
bility are over, but hopes that American 
society will find other ways of giving 
people the opportunity to climb even 
within a more stable economy. 

Jewish readers may be interested in the 
chapter on American ethnic groups in 
which the author describes the conflicts 
between the immigrant Jewish generation 
and the native-born children, and the 
changes in Jewish life, family structure, 
adherence to religious observance, careers 
etc. He explains the breaking away from 
orthodoxy and the disintegration of the 
tightly knit Jewish family and community 
in terms of the extremely strong desire 
for upward mobility on the part of the 
children of the immigrants. In a compar- 
ative discussion of all the ethnic groups 
who came to Newburyport, Prof. Warner 
shows that the Jews have climbed occu- 
pationally and otherwise more quickly 
than members of other groups who came 
to the United States at about the same 
time. 

The author begins his book with an 
illustration of the anthropological ap- 
proach by analyzing the ceremony and 
ritual of Memorial Day. He ends with 
another case study, a provocative analysis 
of a well known radio soap opera in 
which he illustrates the relationship be- 
tween the characters in the opera and 
the lower-middle and upper-lower class 
women in the audience who find relief 
from their own weaknesses and frustra- 
tions in the strength of the heroine and 
her victories over male adversaries. 

There is nothing new in this volume 
for the person who has read the Yankee 
City series and has kept up with subse- 
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quent Warner studies. But the book is 
highly recommended to those who have 
not, and are interested in the analysis of 
the social forces and motivations which 
operate “behind the scenes” of our daily 
life. Novices in the field should keep in 
mind that the author occasionally over- 
emphasizes the importance of class and 
status factors in behavior, and that there 
are other studies of American classes 
which disagree with the Warner system. 
This reviewer wishes Dr. Warner had 
spent more time on evaluating the in- 
formation he has collected about our so- 
ciety, and had devoted more than two 
pages to the discussion of policies where- 
with to keep America an open society 
which encourages mobility. Perhaps he is 
saving this topic for another volume. 


HERBERT J. GANS 





This Was My World, by Robert St. 
John. Doubleday & Company. 369pp. $3.95. 

He is a first-half menshenkind of the 
20th century, reared near Chicago’s 
Dreamland, graduated upwards to the 
wrong side of the tracks in genteel Oak 
Park, and carried along into the mael- 
strom of amateur and professional jour- 
nalism. He is a liberal who believed in all 
the Christian virtues and worked hard, 
but always found the going tough. 

St. John, who has been through the 
slow grinding mill from his father’s drug 
store on Lake and Paulina to the supposed 
glamour of foreign correspondence in 
World War II now lives in Switzerland. 
He tells in the book a readable, racy story 
of his own life up to the time he set sail 
for Europe in August 1939, with copies of 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Machiavelli’s 
The Prince under his arm. 

The author is apparently getting ready 
to tell us the story of the post 1939 period, 
probably up to the present, in another 
book. If the new book equals. this one in 
earnestness and writing quality, it is 
certainly worth waiting for. 

St. John implies that a sensitive man’s 
life is not a happy one. He was a typical 
child of our generation. He grew up on 
the city streets as most of us did. He 
yearned for freedom, for expression, for 
opportunity. He believed in a good life 
and the eventual triumph of liberalism. 
Yet his life does not suggest progress or 
even process, but rather an intellectual 
enjoyment of the journey because there is 
no specific destination. 

As a boy editor in Cicero, he was nearly 
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beaten to death by Al Capone, and as a 
young man struggling for a living he 
almost killed himself working. As nearly 
as I can detect, he is still working for the 
needed dollar, for an ideal, for the un- 
realized dream, and for the escape that 
never quite comes off, not even in 
Switzerland. 

The book has speed, it has fast clean 
writing. It tells many tales, tales of the 
happy youth of Ernest Hemingway in 
Oak Park, of the hilarious episode of St. 
John’s making his weight to get into the 
Navy in the first World War, his life at 
Trinity college, and the editors under 
whom he worked, such as Emil Gauvreau 
and Otto McFeely. 


For the stories of Otto McFeely alone 
this book is worth while, because McFeely 
is one of the rare characters of Chicago 
life who is practically unknown and un- 
celebrated. For more than 20 years he 
edited Oak Leaves unprotestingly, in spite 
of the fact that he had one of the most 
incisive mentalities in the midwest. 
McFeely once said, “Carl Sandburg is 
a poet with a keen sense of the value of 
money.” Bruce Barton was once on 
McFeely’s staff, but modestly McFeely 
would say “I don’t think we influenced 
him much.” He denied that Hemingway 
began his writing career in Oak Leaves, 
but usually said “Hemingway did deliver 
Oak Leaves from door to door.” 

This Was My World is a serious mix- 
ture, in some respects, of the usual type 
of Robert J. Casey reminiscenses and the 
early Chicago stories of Wendt and Kogan 
—but it beats Casey, Wendt, and Kogan 
at their own specialty and has its own 
wistful quality besides, that contained in 
the struggles of a young man fighting his 
way up, to the forces beating against him. 

One almost wishes that St. John’s bi- 
ography were more introspective. Too 
much of this fascinating story is told in 
journalese, when it might have been better 
told from the heart. St. John’s long train- 
ing as a newspaper man seems to have 
forced him to tell the story of his own 
life as though he were a character in a 
news item. This makes for objectivity, but 
the reader finds himself yearning for 
some subjective evaluations. 

Nevertheless, This Was My World is 
without doubt one of the better and more 
important books that have been published 
in the year 1953, and it is especially 
interesting to those of us who grew up in 
Chicago during the last forty or fifty 
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years. I can’t recall any novel or detective 
story I have read with more curiosity 
and impatience. His exposure of Al 
Capone’s famous pleasure house in Stick- 
ney, his interview with the gangster 
(“Everyone’s gotta have a racket”) and 
how St. John’s crusade earned him an 
ousting from Cicero is a high point in 
the book. 

Before he embarked on his career as 
a correspondent, St. John did two things 
every man wants secretly to try—he grew 
a beard and bought a farm. The beard was 
a success, and therefore not particularly 
noteworthy. The farm, however, was a 
long and weary frustration and therefore 
excellent copy. Perhaps the beard was 
St. John’s only escape from the plight of 
an extensional human being in an inten- 
sional environment. 

Readers may remember St. John’s keen 
interest in the Zionist movement. He has 
written two excellent books on the subject 
Shalom Means Peace, an eye witness re- 
port of the birth of the new state of Israel, 
and The Tongue of the Prophet a biog- 
raphy of Eliezer Ben Yehuda. 


Leo A. LERNER 





The Good-For Nothing, by James Yaffe. 
Little, Brown. 249pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Yaffe’s new book, his first novel, 
will hardly add to his stature as a fiction 
writer. First of all, it is clear that the 
spaciousness of the novel is still too large 
for him: he lacks the necessary breadth of 
vision and depth of perception. Above all, 
he lacks the capacity for pity, and without 
pity there can be no character develop- 
ment in a large work of fiction. Mr. Yaffe 
is a man of brief and broken insights, and 
he also has a facility for a certain type of 
dialogue. He seems to know a great deal 
about the outward trappings of life among 
the wealthy German-Jews in America, 
those who have settled here for a genera- 
tion or two; and he also seems to know 
something about those of our American 
Jewish brothers who haven’t yet outgrown 
their wealth, and about their even shab- 
bier women folk. For them he did some- 
thing fairly impressive, though not very 
profound in some of the stories in his 
collection, Poor Cousin Evelyn. 

Here he attempts to portray the same 
kind of people on a wider canvas, and the 
result is disappointing. The story itself is 
little better than pulp. There are two 
brothers, one a quiet shnook, and the 
other a noisy, boastful loafer and cheat, 
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who is always getting into difficulties that 
his brother somehow manages to get him 
out of. The family tries to marry off the 
wastrel to a phony intellectual from out 
West (her father owns a big department 
store and her mother throws parties for 
“leading Jews”). The deal is about to be 
consummated when the shnook spoils it 
all by exposing his brother for the cheap 
person he is—but everybody forgives 
everybody else. Mr. Yaffe seems to have 
been reading a bit in psychoanalysis and 
he apparently is convinced that forgive- 
ness and “mature understanding” are 
good and healthy and “grown-up.” 

The Good-For Nothing is a sort of 
Arthur Kober treatment of American 
German Jews. All of Mr. Yaffe’s people 
are prost, there is not one truly cultured 
man among them, and the talk is almost 
entirely about furs and Cadillacs. Alas, 
there are such people among Jews, but 
there are also other people, even among 
the very ones that Mr. Yaffe writes about, 
and a full portrait requires that they be 
also included. But even the vulgar men 
and women are more than that. Many of 
them are lost and afraid and yearning for 
things beyond Cadillacs, and they too 
sigh and shed furtive tears in the still, 
small watches of the night. These inner 
things, of course, are as much a part of 
them as are their fifty-cent cigars and 
mink stoles. The full-fledged novelist 
never forgets this, for he knows that if he 
should forget them he would be dishonest 
with his material. CHARLES ANGOFF 





Facing Mount Kenya, by Jomo Ken- 
yatta. Secker and Warburg, London. First 
published 1938, reprinted 1953. 318pp. 18s. 


Facing Mount Kenya gives one tre- 
mendous insight into the why of the 
present situation in Kenya from the point 
of view of the African. The reader is 
provided with a sociological analysis of 
the historical background, the culture set- 
ting, the beliefs, problems and aspirations 
of the estimated one million Gikuyu. 
According to Kenyatta the usual Euro- 
pean spelling Kikuyu is incorrect. Facing 
Mount Kenya is an extraordinary cultural 
anthropological interpretation of their 
tribal life by a Gikuyu. Kenyatta, ac- 
cording to Malinowski, as a member of 
his discussion class at the London School 
of Economics, was “associated in research 
and discussion, in original contribution 
and extempore critical activity with a 
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number of brilliant, experienced and 
highly cempetent young scholars, many 
of whom had done their own term of 
field-work, and all of whom had had years 
of previous academic training. In this 
group he was able to play an active, 
indeed creative part, giving us illumin- 
ating sidelights, inspired by the inside 
knowledge of an African, but formulated 
with the full competence of a trained 
Western scholar.” Malinowski*adds, “Mr. 
Kenyatta is outspoken and honest to an 
extent rarely found in students of social 
science.” 


Kenyatta presents objectively the his- 
torical and contemporary facts of land 
tenure. He insists that the land “is the 
key to the people’s life; it secures for 
them that peaceful tillage of the soil 
which supplies their material needs and 
enables them to perform their magic and 
traditional ceremonies in undisturbed 
serenity, facing Mount Kenya. He main- 
tains that the Gikuyu lost most of their 
land “through their magnanimity, for the 
Gikuyu country was never wholly con- 
quered by force of arms.” According to 
Kenyatta the “ties of family and kinship, 
sex, and age-grouping form the basis” of 
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the whole indigenous education. Court- 
ship and marriage, law, government and 
military organizations are described. 
There is discussion of religion and magic. 
When passion colors the presentation it 
serves to inform the reader of “the sense 
of political grievances which no progres- 
sive African can fail to experience.” 
Facing Mount Kenya may also help one 
more clearly to understand what makes 
the author, now considered the leader of 
the Mau Mau, tick the way he ticks. 
As a youth, Kenyatta participated in 
the activities of his age-group and was 
chosen as its leader. As General Secretary 
of the Gikuyu Central Association, he 
started and edited the first Gikuyu jour- 
nal, Muigwithania, in 1928-1930. He has 
traveled over the entire Gikuyu country. 
Having passed the three stages of elder- 
ship he is entitled to participate in the 
Councils of Elders. As a member of the 
warrior class, he gained a practical know- 
ledge of the Gikuyu methods of warfare 
and from contact with the Masai has 
learned much from their military methods. 
He has been a witness to many land 
transactions and disputes, both public and 
private, in various parts of Gikuyu and 
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acted as private interpreter to Chief Kioi 
whose case was finally brought before the 
Supreme Court in Nairobi in 1921. He 
was spokesman for the Gikuyu Central 
Association when its case was presented 
before the Hilton Young Commission in 
1928 and when the report came up for 
discussion in Parliament he was delegated 
to present the Gikuyu point of view to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in 1929. 

It is interesting to note that in 1938, 
Kenyatta dedicated Facing Mount Kenya 
“To ... and all the dispossessed youth of 
Africa; for perpetuation of communion 
with ancestral spirits through the fight 
for African Freedom, and in the firm 
faith that the dead, the living, and the 
unborn will unite to rebuild the destroyed 
shrines.” Kenyatta reminds the reader 
“that the first seeds of this new historical 
demoralisation . . . were indeed planted, 
not by Fascism or Communism, but by 
the frauds, the imbecilities, and the im- 
potence of democratic statesmanship. . .” 
Already in 1938, Kenyatta contended the 
“African is not blind. . . The educated, 
intellectual minority of Africans, usually 
dismissed as ‘agitators,’ are rapidly be- 
coming a force. They are catalysing an 
African public opinion even among the 
raw tribesmen. A great deal will depend 
upon whether this minority of ‘agitators’ 
will be made to keep a balanced and 
moderate view of economic, social, and 
political issues, or whether by ignoring 
them and treating them with contempt 
we drive them into the open arms of 
world-wide Bolshevism.” 

Facing Mount Kenya is an interesting, 
competent, and instructive analysis of a 
contemporary African culture. 

IRENE Diccs 





Under Strange Skies, by Harry Simon- 
hoff. Philosophical Library. 349pp. $3.50. 

“This is not just a book of travel,” 
author Harry Simonhoff rightly tells us in 
his opening remarks. “In the main, it 
consists of reflections about Jewish groups 
in foreign lands, their past and present, 
their acceptance or rejection by their en- 
vironments.” Indeed the value of this 349- 
page volume lies in the historical data 
which Simonhoff—belonging to a long list 
of Jewish travelers who since the eighth 


century have been seeking their brethren _ 


in strange lands—skilfully weaves into 
his story of contemporary Jewish com- 
munal life in the thirty-six countries he 
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visited. As the reader travels with the 
author, sharing with him his many ad- 
ventures, he cannot help being enriched 
with a new and broad perspective of 
Jewish history. Here and there through- 
out the book the author resurrects scenes 
of the past which appear as vivid flashes 
enlightening the present horizon. 

Under Strange Skies is not just another 
book. It is a living chronicle, a classic in 
the true sefise. The story bares the mystic 
Jewish soul which, in the wake of a long 
benighted era in human history, is in- 
spirited to go forth and take stock of the 
scattered remnants of the house of Israel. 
What a World Jewish Congress has failed 
to do has been accomplished by one in- 
dividual. His record is invaluable. 

Harry Simonhoff, a graduate of the 
College of Charleston and a former repre- 
sentative in the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture, chose the half-century point “as a 
convenient device,” as he calls it, for 
measuring time. “The middle of the twenti- 
eth century,” he declares, “seems a proper 
time for taking an extended trip to mark 
the change ushered in by the Atomic 
Age.” This mid-century change, which 
witnessed the world’s most terrifying 
holocaust, decimating Israel in Europe, 
brought partial redemption to the wander- 
ing Jew in the rise of the Third Jewish 
Commonwealth within the ancient borders 
—fulfilling both the curses and blessings 
of Deuteronomy. Succeeding in piecing 
together “the Abrahamic jig-saw puzzle,” 
Simonhoff boldly delves into the reasons 
of causes and effects of Jewish history in 
spirit of the objective historian. His expla- 
nations cannot fail the test of the unbiased. 

After surveying the blood-stained soil 
of the modern Babel which Europe turned 
out to be, pausing in silent dread at the 
ghastly sights of the Bergen-Belsens and 
Dachaus, the author takes you back to the 
times of the bloody Crusades, to the In- 
quisitions of a Catholic-inspired Spain, to 
the butcheries of the Romans, and to the 
not so long forgotten Slavic pogroms. The 
fiendish Nazi program of complete ex- 
termination, he says, was not “a sudden 
aberration in the German mind. . . It was 
the natural outgrowth of religious hate 
which poisoned the Germans for a thou- 
sand years.” Simonhoff gives you neither 
rest nor respite until he finally brings you 
to the Hill of Spring, Tel Aviv, the Height 
of Jerusalem, Haifa, and Safad, within the 
reborn State of Israel. Here the restless 
Jewish soul finds itself. 
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“So after the experience of three thou- 
sand years,” the author concludes, “we 
stand where we began. A people apart, 
safe and honored only in its ancestral 
homeland. Every attempt at mass assimila- 
tion, whether in Catholic Spain or in 
Lutheran Germany, has brought unspeak- 
able woe in its train. On the other hand, 
while we remain true to our own birth- 
right, we are most creative. Thus, when 
the Greco-Roman world was disintegrat- 
ing, it was a purely Jewish idea, Messian- 
ism (the real meaning of Christianity 
saved from extinction by the Maccabees) 
that brought faith, order, purpose, and 
direction to the peoples of the West. Our 
peculiar destiny seems to have been 
charted long ago by our most inspired 
spokesman. On the banks of the River 
Chebar, about 575 B. C. E., the prophet 
Ezekiel declared: ‘As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I will not be inquired of by you; 
and that which cometh into your mind 
shall not come to pass, in that ye say: We 
will be as the nations, as the families of 
the countries, to serve wood and stone. 
As I live, saith the Lord, surely with a 
mighty hand, and with an outstretched 
arm, and with fury poured out, will I 
reign over you; and I will bring you from 
the peoples, and gather you out of the 
countries wherein ye are scattered.’ ” 


In taking leave of Under Strange Skies, 
this reviewer couldn’t help but recall the 
following observation by Mark Twain: 

The Egyptian, the Babylonian, and the Persian, 
rose and filled the planet with sound and splen- 
dour, then faded to dream-stuff and passed away, 
and the Roman followed, and made a vast noise, 
and they are gone; other peoples have sprung 
up and held their torch high for a time, but it 
burned out, and they sit in twilight now, or 
have vanished. The Jews saw them all, beat 
them all, and is now what he always was, ex- 
hibiting no decadence, no infirmities of age, no 
weakening of his parts, no slowing of his en- 
ergies. All things are mortal but the Jews; all 
other forces pass, but he remains. What is the 
secret of his immortality? 


Had Mark Twain lived today, he would 
have included Nazi Germany among the 
vanished powers and at the same time 
served warning to the U.S. 5. R. 


Under Strange Skies devotes the closing 
chapters to the revealing history of the 
Jewish communities below the Mason and 
Dixon Line. Many interesting historical 
facts, hitherto little known of by Amer- 
ican Israel, are brought to life. 


Davip Horow1tTz 
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A Priceless Heritage, by Morris A. 
Gutstein. Bloch Publishing Company. 
488pp. $5.00. 


The Jew from Bavaria preceded his 
co-religionist from East-Europe to Chicago 
by two decades. Both were driven from 
the old world into the new by economic 
discrimination and stifling reaction and 
in the case of Polish and Russian Jews, 
either by threats of massacres to come or 
actual pogroms. The German Jew, how- 
ever, was already assimilated socially into 
the fabric of a new environment long 
before his brethren from Czarland reached 
Illinois. The difference in economic and 
social status however seldom precluded a 
strictly philanthropic interest in the East- 
European Jew by the early German- 
Jewish settlers here. A link forged for 
thousands of years elsewhere than in 
America was the unifying force between 
the two religions. Geographically divided, 
miles apart economically, each sought in 
his own manner identification with fellow 
Jews and an abode to pray in: 

As soon as they were able to muster a quorum 

of ten men—a minyan—they gathered in a small 
room above a store on the corner of Wells and 
Lake Streets, now in the northwest section of 
the Loop, to hold the first High Holy Day 
service in Chicago. This was on Yom Kippur— 
Day of Atonement—October 11, 1845. 
In their early houses of worship the 
German Jews soon adopted reform ritual 
and its leadership decreed that textbooks 
for its children be done in German. Kash- 
ruth was dispensed with. Their bitter 
experiences abroad notwithstanding, the 
German Jew the author tells us, was 
supercilious of cultures other than those 
of his “motherland,” especially so, when 
in contact with the uncouth, and be- 
wildered local ghetto Jewry of the seven- 
ties and eighties of the last century. A 
contemporary states: 

The attitude of the German Jews towards 

their Russian and Polish brothers was one of 
superiority and unpleasant pity. They tolerated 
them only because they were Jews, and one 
would often hear the German Jews bewailing 
their fate—that they, Americanized business men, 
had to be classed in the same category with the 
poor, ignorant, ragged, Jewish peddlers on the 
other side of the river, on Canal Street. 
When mounting persecution of Jewry in 
Eastern Europe sent to America con- 
stantly increasing waves of immigrants, 
the already “secure” German-American 
Jew was unhappy about such a phenom- 
enon. The author quotes from an immi- 
grant’s testimony: 
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When I first put my foot on the soil of Chicago, 
I was so disgusted that I wished I had stayed at 
home in Russia. I left the old. country because 
you couldn’t be a Jew over there and still live, 
but I would rather be dead than be the kind of 
German Jew that brings the Jewish name into 
disgrace being a Goy. That’s what hurts: they 
parade as Jews, and down in their hearts they 
are worse than Goyim, they are meshumeds 
(apostates) . 

If perhaps the early part of the book is 
not of a “popular” nature in that it deals 
in great detail with the founding, struc- 
ture, makeup, institutional history of 
dozens of congregations, temples and 
houses of worship only—the section deal- 
ing with growth and development of 
Chicago Jewry as a whole compensates 
the patient reader. The author has done 
well and honestly a documentary task of 
primary historical importance. The early 
Chicago Jew—the Jew of the nineteenth 
century—emerges as a merchant, artisan, 
a communal leader, and an alert Amer- 
ican citizen, We learn what a large con- 
tribution he had made to the Civil War; 
of the eagerness of the early teeming 
thousands of Russian Jewish immigrants 
to participate fully in the multi-varied life 
of a new civilization. Of their interest in 
politics, labor movements, industry, liter- 
ature and their early battles for the cause 
of Zionism. Of their interests in journal- 
ism, books, debating societies, medicine, 
and architecture. So impressive was the 
march of the Russian Jew toward progress 
and intellectual attainments—and that in 
the unspeakable slums, in the face of 
economic insecurity that it evoked the 
following prediction from Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, the eminent religious leader of 
that era: 

The study of the future of the Russian Jew in 
the United States is of vital importance, because 
on his success or failure depends the very fate 
of Judaism itself in this land. Numerically, even 
now the dominant factor in American Jewry, 
the Russian Jew will at no remote day also 
assert the leadership in all movements expressive 
of his race and religion. It is the Russian Jew 
who will mold the character of the synagogue 
and its mission to the Western World... . 

Gutstein has utilized every available 
source to give a nineteenth century com- 
posite picture of the antecedents of the 
present Chicago Jewry. The Jew emerges 
as a patriot immensely proud of his op- 
portunities and passionately devoted to 
his adopted land. And in that, aside from 
its sheer value as an historical contribu- 
tion lies the importance of A Priceless 
Heritage. BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 














